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"MARY 
CARY 


Rare as a new comet is a book of the heart. 
Here is such a book—simple, whimsical, quaint, 
impulsive, true—this wonderful Mary Cary. 



























Written by a tender-hearted woman, Kate Langley Bosher, who never wrote 

a book before. “I felt I had to write this story because I knew this wistful, 
mirthful little orphan. Mary Cary never walks when she can skip or dance. 
She is like a sprite that touched with a light kiss all the loved things, and at the 
unloved would not give even a look. I have seen her quiver in the abandon- 
ment of joy, dance on her tip-toes in delight; but I have also seen her in a passion 
of anger, with eyes blazing through a flood of tears. I cannot wholly put into 
words her singular charm, her peculiar appeal, her wise, whimsical sayings.” 


q A story for every one—a story even to meet that severest test—reading aloud. 
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A New Story by 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With Fifty Illustrations by Rose O'Neill 


Here is Binks again. He was loved 
and admired from Maine to California 
in “ The Memoirs of a Baby.” He's a 
little bit older and funnier---very much 
funnier --- in this new story. Readers 
who loved him and the Wilbour family 
will be glad to follow their further 
adventures. They will be equally de- 
lighted to know that the illustrations 
for “The Biography of a Boy” are 
by Rose O'Neill. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By RALPH PULITZER 










The first book of its kind. 
Mr. Pulitzer writes of New 
; York society from an entirely 
new viewpoint. From the 
inside he relates, in an in- 
formal, good-naturedly sa- 
tirical vein, the follies, the 
absurdities, the contradictions of extremely 
fashionable life in New York. The story 
is told in three phases—the Dinner, the 
Opera, the Dance. Illustrations by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 
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A MOHAWK’ UPRISING 


Almost the entire town of Herkimer, in Central New York, has been submerged by a flood eight feet deep, caused by the break-up 
of the ice-gorge in the Mohawk River early in March. Syracuse, Ithaca, and many other up-State cities and towns were 
flocded from the same cause. Great financial loss and wide-spread suffering resulted from the flood throughout the valley 
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Comment 


War or Peace? 

ANOTHER complaint by a progressive that the 
patronage is being used against him! This time 
it is Representative Linppercu of Minnesota, who 
declares that the administration, or, more specif- 
ically, the Postmaster-General, is withholding from 
him the patronage of his district; is even using it 
to prevent his renomination. This charge and the 
others like it, now reiterated in La Fo.verre’s 
Magazine, are serious business, If the administra- 
tion is really making war on the progressive mem- 
bers of its own party, the country ought to know 
it. for a fact and take full account of it in judging 
the administration; the proscribed faction is also 
entitled to have the proscription plainly announced ; 
aud the administration ought to be brought to 
understand fully what it is doing. For what it is 
doing—if it is doing it—is hardly less than reading 
cut of the party some of its foremost leaders, to- 
gether with thousands and thousands of voters in 
quarters where there are none too many votes to 
spare, The blunder of it is simply stupendous; 
too stupendous for belief on any but the fullest 
evidence. It is not merely that the administration 
and the party cannot afford to lose the progressives’ 
votes; it is that the country, as everybody but the 
stand-patters at Washington sees plainly, is with 
the progressives. No other faction or group in 
either party has at present such backing from the 
press and public opinion as they have. Were they 
a separate party, they could, throughout a great 
part of the Union, give either of the old parties 
a bone-cracking wrestle, For the administration 
to proseribe them in the way reported would seem 
to be an admirable first step toward driving them 
to form a separate party—or else to join the Demo- 
crats. We therefore incline to discredit the report 
as long as we can; but if smoke keeps coming we 
vhall have to believe there is a fire. 


Appointments 

Meanwhile the reports will have rendered a 
service if they draw attention again to the whole 
subject of the administration’s policy in the mat- 
ter of appointments. For the offices have not lost 
their importance in national politics. The demand 
for them has not ceased; there are still not enough 
of them to go around; the power to dispose of them 
is still a mighty advantage to the ins and a terror 
to the outs. People desirous of knowing what is 
going on politically would do well to turn ocea- 
sionally from the Ba.tincer inquiry and the 
Alaska coal-fields to a certain part of that sterling 
periodical, the Congressional Record; not to the 
debates, but to the list of nominations and con- 
firmations which follows the Senate proceedings, 

A good many names which have appeared there 
recently might repay attention. It is a far ery 
geographically from Alaska to “down South,” but 
not politically. As Mr. Ba.itincer wanted the 
Postmaster-General consulted about appointments 
in his department, it is pretty certain Mr. Hircu- 
cock also knew about the men named for the two 
Federal district-attorneyships in North Carolina. 
One of them is his particular friend. It is quite 
certain he knew about the man named for the 
post-oftice at Birmingham, Alabama. All three 
are “machine” appointments: that is to say, they 
respond to demands of the machines, the Southern 
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Republican machines, of the States concerned. 
That may be the only serious criticism of the 
appointment to the Birmingham post-oftice, except 
that the appointee supplants a gentleman of ex- 
cellent standing, quite acceptable to the commu- 
nity. Spencer B. ApaMs, nominated to one of the 
North Carolina attorneyships, was first brought 
ferward by his State machine, before RoosreveLt 
went out of office, for a vacant district judgeship. 
Notwithstanding that he was chairman of the 
State Committee, he was not appointed. Some 
serious charges were brought against him. Rooss- 
VELT named, instead, Mr, H. F. Seaweit, whom 
the Senate failed to confirm. It appeared that 
SeaweEtt had been a Populist, and entered the 
Republican party through the fusion of the nine- 
ties, to which North Carolina does not look back 
with pride. President Tarr solved the problem by 
the admirable appointment of Judge Connor, a 
Democrat, taken from the State Supreme Court. 
Now S&kAWELL is appointed to one of the two 
district-attorneyships. 


Mr. Hitchcock and the South 

These recent appointments hardly seem in keep- 
ing with those clearly attributable to the Presi- 
dent’s own judgment, such as that of Judge Con- 
Nor and another equally admirable one to a dis- 
trict judgeship in Alabama. The President’s ac- 
tion in those cases highly gratified the best people 
of the South. It caused a better feeling in the 
South toward him and his party. It strengthened 
the movement for a better and stronger Repub- 
lican party in the South. The later, “ machine” 
appointments can hardly have any such effect. 
For the South distrusts the old Republican 
machines; not from them, until they are recon- 
stituted, can any really hopeful and healthy move- 
ment whatever proceed, 

Appointments made at their demand may, how- 
ever, accomplish another object; a decidedly im- 
portant object, too—but a very different object. 
They may powerfully aid the man who makes them 
to control the next national convention: that is to 
say, to control the Republican party throughout 
the nation. 

That is why we again call attention to Southern 

appointments—and to Mr. Hrrcucock. The North 
has been told many times, but apparently will not 
take to heart, the part. which the South, though 
so long without any Republican party of its own 
to speak of, has had in the true history of the 
fepublican party since Reconstruction. The 
Southern machines, made up mainly of office- 
holders, have got together the delegations to the 
great conventions. Whoever has controlled the 
patronage has controlled those machines, and 
through them the delegations—unless somebody 
has bought them away from him! To be able 
to do that is to start out, in a fight for control 
of a national convention, with the votes of eleven 
or twelve big States; votes that count just as much 
as any other votes. 'The man who at present has 
this opportunity is universally understood to be 
Mr. Hircucock, and not one Southern Republican 
politician in a hundred would question that he is 
using it—that he is to-day making ready in the 
South to control through the machines the Repub- 
lican convention of 1912. 

Once more, we refuse to judge him; but we do 
venture to warn him that he cannot play politics 
in this fashion and at the same time loyally sus- 
tain his chief in the most entirely creditable of 
all his enterprises—the enterprise of making an 
end of the unhealthy Southern situation and prac- 
tice by building up there a live Republican party. 
That is the only way to change things—unless, as 
has been proposed, the South is denied full repre- 
sentation in Republican conventions. Mr. Hirou- 
cock’s power at present is very great. There is 
the old opportunity open to him as a mere poli- 
tician. There is the new opportunity equally open 
to him, if he wishes to be a statesman and a 
patriot. We still forbear to judge him. But again 
—if smoke keeps coming. one must finally admit 
that there is a fire. 


Better in Conversation than in Accusation 

Mr. Pincuor as forester and as the chief ad- 
vocate of conservation has, as the President wrote 
him last September, rendered the country “ im- 
mense services”; and the country is thoroughly 
appreciative. Mr. Pincuor as both witness and 
chief prosecutor in the BALLINGER investigation did 
not make a good showing. He hurt himself, and 
he helped rather than hurt Batumncer. This also 
the country has seen clearly; for the country has, 
after all, some sense. It was a mistake to preface 
his sworn testimony with a too sweeping unsworn 
announcement of what he was going to prove. It 
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was a worse mistake to accuse BALLINGER in that 
announcement of having deceived the President with 
three false statements of fact, when it was bound to 
appear later that those three misstatements were 
not really BALLINGER’s, but his former law partner’s, 
and when, as Mr. Prycuor had to admit, he him- 
self knew that Bauutncer had correctly stated 
those very facts to the President before showing 
him the incorrect statement. It was worse still 
that Mr. Prncuor should have had to admit further 
that he himself had made three important mis- 
siatements of fact in a letter to the President. 
To be too hot in controversy hurts one’s side. In 
still plainer American, it is advisable to keep one’s 
shirt on. 

Mr. Pincuor’s discomfiture as a witness does 
not, however, positively strengthen the case for 
Baiuincer. That is yet to be presented, and the 
country should take it strictly on its merits. The 
cnly man whose case before the people is really 
strengthened by Mr. Pincnot’s appearance is the 
President. He may have been mistaken in the 
general judgment expressed in that letter of last 
September to Mr. Pincnuor, which was produced 
before the committee; but the judicial tone of the 
letter itself, the poise and balance of it, the min- 
gling of kindness and firmness, make it quite the 
most winning thing that has come from his pen 
since he took office. We believe it will strengthen. 
him with the people because we believe, as we have 
just remarked, that this country has some sense. 


Harnessing a Fiscal Niagara 

The “richest man in the world” and his son, 
who would otherwise succeed him in that eminence 
and power, have announced that they will hence- 
forth devote themselves to the task of employing 
in philanthropy the greatest fortune ever ac- 
cumulated. That piece of news alone was enough 
to make last week memorable. The rest of the 
world may well join America in discussing it; for 
no king or emperor now living could compass such 
2 benefaction to the race. Big things appeal to 
other people as well as to Americans, and this is too 
hig to be overestimated. The same kind of ability 
that has gone to accumulating wealth on a scale 
previously unheard of will now be employed in 
making it serve humanity on a scale equally un- 
precedented. 

This is certainly the best apology such a fortune 
could make for its existence; if it is insisted that 
the right word is atonement, then the atonement 
is surely magnificent. Some have at onee made 
outery that we must remember the wrongs which 
were done that this great mass of wealth might 
be piled up. Many men, it is argued, were crushed 
in savage competition that one man might win 
all this incalculable opulence. That view may be 
just; but human nature, such as it is, finds a true 
vindication in the final outcome. For the way 
of human nature to its best achievement is through 
wrong to atonement, through stumbling to re- 
covery, through rapacity to benevolence — not 
through faultlessness to sainthood. For our own 
part, we venture to be frankly proud of the way 
this extraordinary American career is ending, 
whatever may be said of its beginnings. 

Not, however, that such careers should be made 
easier. Not all prodigiously swollen fortunes will 
be set to service as this will be. Even if they 
should be, a more even distribution would be bet- 
ter. That opportunity at least should be more 
evenly distributed is becoming more and more 
the goal of democracy, of civilization, of law. 


The New Rockefeller Foundation 

The machinery by which Mr. RockEFELLER pro- 
poses to carry out the new scheme of philanthropic 
intention which he has in mind will be the Rockr- 
FELLER Foundation, for the incorporation of which 
a bill was introduced into Congress last week. 
The object of the proposed corporation as set forth 
in this bill is “to promote the well-being and ad- 
vance the civilization of the people of the United 
States and its territories and possessions, and of 
foreign lands, in the acquisition and dissemination 
of knowledge, in the prevention of suffering, and 
in the promotion of any and all the elements of 
human progress.” It will be noticed that the 
general purpose is the same as that of Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER’S previous benefactions, but wider in scope, 
and unrestricted as to territory. The General 
Education Fund, endowed with fifty-four millions, 
is for work within the United States, but the field 
of this prospective fund has no such limit. Money 
bestowed “for the promotion of the elements of 
human progress” at home and abroad is evidently 
not intended to be restricted in its uses. 

The impression prevails, and seems warranted, 
that Mr. RockereLtter intends to drop a very 
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potent penny into this new slot—to make the new 
Foundation, indeed, the principal depository of 
his superfluous millions, How many superfluous 
millions he kas is not matter of trustworthy record, 
but—say he has three hundred. An endowment 
of that size would provide, say, twelve millions a 
year for something. A useful sum of money, with- 
out doubt, but not much compared with what is 
annually raised by taxation and spent for public 
uses in this country. The usefulness of such an 
expenditure will depend, of course, not upon the 
amount spent, but on the intelligence that directs 
its disbursement. Mr. ALpricn says that the Federal 
government wastes every year as much money as 
we have guessed may be turned over to Mr. Rockr- 
FELLER’S new trust. Whatever can be done as the 
result of this prospective benefaction could be done 
by the taxpayers with the utmost ease if they 
knew what to do and wanted to do it and could 
choose the proper agents. The power of Mr. 
RoOcKEFELLER’S millions lies in their being under 
control of a single mind. Every annual dollar they 
produce must be earned by some one. Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER has, and his agents will have, the power 
to say what shall be done for indefinite years to 
come with the surplus products of the labor of a 
large body of men. His aim is that those men 
shall work more directly than they otherwise would 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge, the 
prevention of suffering, and the advancement of 
civilization. His aim, differently expressed, is to 
get more intelligence into the management of hu- 
man affairs—to enable the best minds procurable 
to work effectively for the benefit of all people. 

Well, it is a fine purpose, and characteristic of 
our generation and country. What will come of it 
no man can predict with any certainty. The forces 
that have changed the world have been—not dol- 
lars, nor accumulations of them, but ideas and 
sentiments. Nevertheless, endowments have served 
and are serving mighty useful purposes. They 
tend to dry rot and formalism. The most precious 
grains start wild in the open and not in hotbeds, 
but all the same the hotbeds are very useful. 


Mr. Asquith’s Dilemma 

If the situation at Washington is confusing, 
that at Westminster is rather worse. The Liberals 
hold the offices, and the Irish Nationalists the bal- 
ance of power, but it seems to be the Unionists who 
are best pleased with the way things are going. 
Yet the Unionists do not show any great eager- 
ness to hurry things up and assume power them- 
selves. 

No doubt there are factors in the situation 
which from this distance are obscured; after things 
have happened, causes that at first were not visible 
usually appear. The course of the ministry has 
certainly looked weak and hesitating. To have 
held firmly to the programme first announced, 
which was understood to mean that the budget 
must be passed before the wrestle with the Lords 
—this would certainly seem to outsiders a manlier 
course, and therefore better politics, even if it led 
to a quick resignation, than half yielding to the 
demands of the Nationalists. For it is hard to see 
how the government can give up the principles 
of the budget without self-stultification; and it 
is hard to see how the Liberal party can gain in 
the long run by holding on to office if it cannot 
really govern. Doubtless, however, there are rea- 
sons why. Mr. Aseuiru, as party leader or as 
patriot, feels that he must put off resigning and 
make such a fight as is possible, notwithstanding 
the rather humiliating conditions. It is by no 
means certain that the budget is lost; not im- 
probably, the concessions made to the Nationalists 
insure its passage; and for that much may well be 
endured. 


And Mr. Redmond’s 

The position of the Nationalists is for the mo- 
ment commanding; the most commanding, in fact, 
that Ireland’s representatives have ever held in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. But it 
is also a very delicate position, and a decidedly 
dangerous one. The Nationalists have the power 
to turn the government out when they choose. 
But the advisability of exercising that power, or 
of humiliating ministers and their party by con- 
stantly threatening to exercise it, is doubtful, to 
say the least. For this i. the first British gov- 
ernment in nearly thirty years to show the slight- 
est disposition to take up home rule in any form; 
and the Liberals are the only English party from 
which Ireland has the slightest reason to expect 
what she demands. The very name of the Union- 
ists stands for opposition to such a policy. No 
coquetting of Unionists with the Irish should de- 
ceive anybody. If, therefore, the Nationalists are 
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entirely sincere in the utter devotion to the home- 
rule cause which they all profess, it would hardly 
seem the part of wisdom either to weaken the Lib- 
erals or to estrange them. One cannot help sus- 
pecting that the troublesome defection at home, 
which controlled ten Irish constituencies, and the 
charges of lukewarmness, of subordinating home 
rule to other things, may have prompted RepmMonp 
to the unconciliatory tone he has taken with the 
government. Once again the Irish come up to an 
apparent opportunity divided and not united. 
Their cause has suffered much from such untimely 
quarrelling among themselves. Until they shall 
learn to subordinate to it all their differences, of 
whatever nature, they will have little chance of 
seeing it victorious. 


In Philadelphia 

Things are in a bad pass in Philadelphia. <A 
strike on a water-logged street-railway that gives 
indifferent service has run along for weeks in a 
polities-ridden city, with an intolerable amount 
of damage and disorder. The strikers, being vir- 
tually beaten, have managed to bring on a sym- 
pathetic strike of all the trades, the extent and 
issue of which are still uncertain as we go to press. 

A sympathetic strike is an array of union labor 
against society. The odds are too great to leave 
any doubt as to the final result. As to the merits 
of the original street-railroad strike we cannot 
offer an opinion that is valuable. The striking 
employees were apparently trying to compel all 
the employees to join their union, but the condi- 
tions were somewhat complicated, so that the issue 
was confused. The trouble goes back to the 
political forced-settlement of a former strike, and 
is connected with the extreme rottenness of Phila- 
delphia’s government, the dependence of the trac- 
tion company on politicians, and the demoralizing 
effects of politics on the police force. Philadelphia 
is in trouble because she has a corrupt and in- 
efficient government. If she gets enough discipline 
in this current complication to make her realize 
the need of flushing her political sewers, the lesson 
may be worth its cost. But apparently it will take 
a tremendous lesson to wake the bulk of Phila- 
delphia’s population up to the need of a decent 
and honest administration of the city’s affairs. 
It has the name of being the most corrupt great 
city in the United States and the least discontented 
with its condition. 


On the Road to Oyster Bay 

The President, as Mr. Tart occasionally speaks 
of him inadvertently, is homeward bound—and we 
are glad. Time has hung heavy on our hands 
sinee he went away—also on Dr. Lyman Apport’s 
and Jacosp Rus’s and WituiamM Duprey Fourke’s. 
For all of us it has been a long and anxious period, 
illumined but once a month by the fearless, un- 
tamed spirit gleaming between the lines of Serib- 
ner’s to the accompaniment of vivid flashes of wit 
and humor, unrestrained and unrestrainable. Dan- 
ger was on his track to the very end. Two men 
sat down to: frugal luncheon. One was taken; 
sleeping-sickness reached out and grabbed him; 
the other was left; he never slept. Need we ask 
which was immune to even that dread disease? 
Nay. It was Our Hero. Soon, passing through 
the serrieéd ranks of the dancing wild men, he 
will enter Khartoum, alone, in triumph, and, some 
say, wearing whiskers. Thence on to effete civiliza- 
tion, to the banquet halls of kings, to seats of 
learning, to abodes of piety, to Paris, and to Lon- 
don! Ambassadors have been recalled from Wash- 
ington to introduce to him their monarchs, ete. 
Composers are tearing their hair. Bugles are 
blowing. Drums are bursting. All Europe has 
taken the balloon. It is well and it is fitting. But 
how trifling all such pomp and glory in the eyes 
of our modest Hero when contrasted with the 
simple, democratic greeting which awaits him at 
the gateway of the grateful Republic! The Mayor 
on a common tug, the aldermen on barges, Wash- 
ington on tiptoe! In the evening, a joyous 
banquet with Brother Coxiurer in the chair and 
the rest of us nipping avidly the pearls of wis- 
dom, grouping picturesquely for the flashlight, pass- 
ing hither and thither the merry quip and jest 
and letting fond recollection hark back to the eve 
of departure, when parting was sweet’ sorrow. 
Haste the day! Haste the eve! Haste! 


We Bet 

The papers say the Methodists at Rome are 
trying to engage Colonel Roosrevrir to lecture in 
their church, and that, if he does, the Pope will 
not receive him. 

We bet they won’t get him. Mr. Fairpanks 
seems to have stumbled without premeditation 
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into an engagement that was incompatible with 
his seeing the Pope. Mr. Roosrvertr, being fore- 
warned, will probably do in Rome as the Romans 
do. 

All the same, Italy needs more Methodists, and 
whether the Colonel preaches or not, his visit is 
not likely to discourage those that are there. 


Politics ana Princeton 

Dear, dear; what a bitter fight the Princeton 
controversy threatens to become! Here’s the cor- 
respondent “ Holland” devoting a column of the 

Vall Street Journal to the exposition of the 
theory that Dr. Witson is playing outside polities 
in his dealings with Princeton, and that, “ for the 
first time in the history of American educational 
institutions, one of them will have been used with 
intent to seeure political prominence and to com- 
pass political ambitions.” “ Holland” says: 

Upon his return from Bermuda Wooprow WILSON, 
President of Princeton University, will discover that 
in his brief absence the controversy which was vividly 
brought to public notice by the withdrawal of WILLIAM 
Cooper Procror’s offer of a gift of five hundred thou 
sand dollars has not been ended. In fact, a new aspect 
has been given to this controversy, due to the strong 
suspicion now prevailing that Princeton University is 
to be made the stepping-stone for the consummation of 
political ambition. For we now frequently hear grad 
uates of Princeton and others ask this question: 

“Is it at present the purpose of some of those who 
are Jeaders of a great political element in the United 
States so to focus the attention upon President WILSON 
as to make it inevitable that he be conspicuous in the 
publie eye as a candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion of the Democratic party?” 


Dr. WILson is already conspicuous in the publie 
eye, whether he is thought of as a candidate for 
President or not, but the notion that the clash 
at Princeton has been devised or is being culti- 
vated to make him more conspicuous is highly in- 
teresting and remarkable. There is nothing like 
war to bring out promptly the hidden qualities 
and convictions of men, and there is nothing like 
war to advertise leadership. The Spanish War 
gave us Roosrtveit, and the suggestion is that the 
Princeton war may give us Witsen, Well, well! 
So it may if it gets hot enough. But the notion 
that the Princeton clash has been precipitated or 
fostered in the interest of Dr. Wi.son’s political 
availability is too absurd to need denial. 


Thomas C. Platt 

Tuomas Cotuer Piarr is dead, after nearly 
seventy-seven years of life, of which at least fifty 
were devoted largely to politics. He was born in 
1833, went to Yale in 1849, but was prevented by 
illness from graduating; was a country druggist 
in Owego for twenty years until 1872, but com- 
bined various other occupations and employments 
with that. In 1872 he came to New York to start 
a Republican newspaper, and was sent to Congress. 
IIe served two terms in the House, and declined 
renomination in 1876, In 1878 he became man- 
ager of the United States Express Company, and 
president of it the next year. Tle was chosen 
United States Senator in January, 1881, but re- 
signed in May of the same year. He was again 
chosen Senator in 1896, and served two terms 
until 1909, 

That is the skeleton of Mr. Piarv’s activities. 
To fill out those bare outlines one would have to 
tell pretty much the whole history of the Repub- 
lican party in New York. What a procession of 
notables starts across the stage at the thought of 
it—GreeLey, Grant, Curtis, ConKkLinc, and all 
the rest! 

A clever man was Mr. Pharr, and a remarkably 
adroit and successful political manager. Ilis day 
passed a little before he did, and not only his day, 
but apparently the day of his species. No “ easy 
bess ” has sueceeded him. 


Texas 

They say that one of Colonel Roosrvett’s plans 
for the employment of his energies when he gets 
home is to write a history of Texas. It is lively 
history, and fairly in need of being written. A 
large share of it is prospective. What has hap- 
pened in Texas has happened and makes a fine 
story, with Sam Houston, Davy Crockerr, JAMES 
soWlE, STEPHEN Austin, Dear Suri, the Alamo, 
San Jacinto, and lots of other heroes and heroic 
situations to light it up. What is happening now 
—cotton, sugar-cane, laws, the rapid increase of 
wealth and population—is also good to tell. What 
is going to happen depends upon the effect of the 
climate on the population, and, the climate being 
pretty warm and the population nearly all white 
and of Northern origin, there is a good deal of 
room for speculation in that branch of Texas 
history. 








The Winter Sea 

Ir is the season of narrowed horizons. The days are, 
in large part, shut in by walls where numerous objects 
and intersecting lines and colors are closely assembled, 
crowding the seul and contracting it to fit its shell. 
Many successive matters and much activity harry and 
disturb it in the small compass from which there is no 
easy escape. Continually divided and distracted, man 
barely knows himself or finds a moment to hear the 
flow of his own thought. Is he sad or cheerful? Hope- 
ful or despondent? Serviceable or nocuous? Who can 
say, hurtled as he is from deed to deed, from small 
activity to microscopic doings? The house of thought 
wherein we dwell is so littered up with the trash of 
daily acts, the dust of traditional thought and habit, 
that many of us die without ever once seeing the walls 
and floors of our dwelling. 

It is worth while, then, from time to time, to escape 
the little house and find the winter sea. Well as we 
may know it in spring and summer, it wears a 
stranger’s countenance in winter, this great creature 
that winds about the world. All the motley fringe of 
little folk that prance in the waves. and lie on the 
san ls are gone and not a vestige or a sign of them is 
left. There is primeval loneliness in the three vast 
spaces of quiet, the stretch of sea, the stretch of sand, 
and the stretch of sky. 

There it lies—-the sea—glistening like a great, em- 
blazoned shield under the faint winter sun and the 
milky sky. Still it is moaning, still clambering, still 
urging and flinging itself upon the repelling sands. 
The winds that sweep across it build high dunes 
farther up, dunes herdless and barren, grown over with 
salt sedge-grasses. low-spreading cactus, and prickly 
vines, thorn-bushes, and devil-weed. There is no color 
except the dun tans of the sand, the burnished steel 
of the sea, the milky blue of the sky, the faint colors 
of the dead season. When the wrinkled sea lifts up 
its waves the sun’s rays get caught in their curves for 
an instant and shine like polished armor, till the 
waves spill over and break in iridescent froth. 

It is perhaps only the wide, flat-spread Southern Sea 
that will yield a long winter day on its edge, when 
one ean lie still, staring, and when the eyes, short- 
sighted from days indoors, can rest themselves on the 
far-distant edges of the world and the gray curves of 
the overarching sky. Then one can watch the chame- 
leon-like changes on the sea’s surface, the colors flit- 
ting from burnished steel to a chrysoprase matrix with 
serpentine veins of purple. Or, the wind growing 
brisker, the surge flings up a gorgeous column of lucent 
jade, and the steep waves hurtle over one another, ridge 
breaking ridge into strings of foamy pearls. Six hours 
with no happenings but the shifting of the winds, the 
slow-footed journey of the sun from east to west, the 
sight of a velvet-hooded, white-throated duck, twenty 
yards out at sea, and the passing of a two-wheeled 
cart roped to a mule, with a sleepy darky inside, 
leave room for thought. In such boundless spaces, 
however, mental activity inclines to grow quiescent 
and one becomes a mere sensate creature with five 
senses lazily taking in impressions to be thought out 
later. One becomes as still as in the “night of our 
forebeings.” 

But the sea goes on moaning its everlasting secret of 
death or of life—which is it? Still it is ailing, still 
trying to unburden itself to the shore. If we lived 
here more, would the secret breathe articulate breath? 
Would it, at last, declare itself, “ the word final, su- 
perior to all, subtle”? Is it not strange to think that 
the song never stops, and since ever the sea and the 
land were divided the sea has never for an instant 
ceased to utter its word? When our backs are turned, 
when the day dies and night drags across the sky, 
louder or softer, sad or boisterous, still the tireless sea 
attempts to tell its story. Or perhaps it is no single 
story, but all the continuous happenings by day and 
by night that the sea feels called upon to record in 
sound. Would it tell perhaps of that weird sight, seen 
from this very strand, of a poor darky, suddenly crazed 
by a prolonged spell of heat, who rese at the crack of 
a summer’s dawn and, seeing the sun’s rays touch with 
silver the down-curving edges of the sea, thought the 
crystal gates of heaven were there; and in her thin 
white nightdress, her hair loose and flying, she rushed 
out into the sea, singing wildly, waving her arms, and 
making toward the light. She went, at any rate, to 
her earthly end; who shall say whether it proved the 
gate of heaven or not! What deaths the sea must 
have to chronicle, great poets and stalwart soldiers, 
women and babes and men who have slipped with 
agony from agony into what? 

Oddly enough the English poets have rarely written 
of a Southern Sea. Suettey, even after he lived in 
Italy, still held in mind the Northern Sea when he 
said: 

“Thou shoreless flood which in thy ebb and flow 

Claspest the limits of mortality, 
And sick of prey yet howling on for more 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore.” 


Or again: 

“On the beach of a northern sea 
Which tempests shake eternally. 

“Nor is heard one voice of wail 
But the sea-mews’ as they sail 
O’er the billows of the gale 
Or the whirlwind up and down 
Howling.” 
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And when he says: 
“Or like the sea on a northern shore 
Heard in its raging ebb and flow 
By the captives penned in the cave below.” 
Only once, and that near Naples, did he set the 
Southern Sea to verse: 
“JT see the sea’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strewn, 
I see the waves upon the shore 
Like light dissolved, in star-showers thrown.” 


We know well what strip of sea between two alien 
lands it was that the greatest sea-poet of all wrote of: 


‘A land that is lonelier than ruin, 
A sea that is stranger than death; 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 
Wan waste where the winds lack breath; 
Waste endless, and boundless and flowerless, 
But of marsh-blossoms fruitless as free; 
Where earth lies exhausted as powerless 
To strive with the sea.” 


Or when he wrote of the garden that lay 
“At the sea-downs-edge between windward and lee.” 


Such thoughts of the poets’ sea, coming as they do first 
of all to the quiescent mind, make one realize how 
largely: we look at the world through the eyes of those 
apostles of beauty, till one hardly knows whether one 
has a vision of one’s own or whether what one looks 
upon is but the aggregate perception of all who have 
seen and perceived. Surely one would have seen the sea 
differently if in the dim backward of one’s mind there 
were not hid such haunting words as: 


“Where beyond the extreme sea-wall, and between the 
remote sea-gates, 
Waste-water washes, tall ships founder, and deep 
death waits.” 


The winter sea will not show us its sun setting in 
the waves in peace, but must needs hustle us up and 
set us striding as the rays get slant and hit across 
the water.. And as we go, eyes still yearning seaward, 
we know that for the day alone in great spaces we at 
least carry home a quieter heart; we meet life less 
exorbitant, less eager; with the memory of the quiet 
and the vastness in our minds we are less fretted by 
desires, less unnerved by passionate preferences, less 
hopeful of events, less depressed by limitations. Even 
as the sea and the earth accept the eternal twirling 
of the ball whereon they dwell, so we too learn to accept 
life simply and candidly, taking the moment for what 
it is worth and realizing that “ diuturnity is a dream 
and a folly of expectation.” 





Correspondence 


WHY NOT BETTER SLEEPING-CAR SERVICE 
San Francisco, Cav. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin,—Whatever the comparative merit of American 
and foreign dining-car service, is it not time to re- 
quire a better sleeping service than either our Pull- 
man or tourist “sleepers” afford? So far as the 
great majority of travellers are concerned or affected, 
any improvement in this service since its very incep- 
tion has been one of detail only. The system remains 
the same, and consists in laying us on shelves, behind 
hick and rather stifling curtains! 

What seems called for is the extension of the state- 
room service to suit the purses of all night travellers, 
instead of as now the wealthy few. Not so many 
years ago the Chicago and Great Western road boasted 
those delightful cars of compartments or staterooms, 
the entire car space being devoted to them. One 
entered, from an aisle at one side of the ear, a state- 
room with couches that ran across the car instead of 
in the Pullman’s direction. 

In these rooms one could disrobe and retire, and 
breathe air that was at least relatively pure and abun- 
dant. ‘The trouble was this enterprising road became 
too popular to suit the other lines, and in time suffi- 
cient pressure was applied -to force these restful cars 
out of commission. And nobody protested very hard, 
because this was before the day of any very general 
or vigorous protest against either high prices or poor 
service. To-day most of the agitation is over high 
prices, which perhaps is justified, or at least natural. 

Yet improved service usually comes quicker than 
lower rates. Moreover, in this instance the proposed 
improvement would certainly give the public a great 
dea] more for its money! And lest it be inferred that 
the stateroom arrangement is much more costly, the 
Great Western charged for it from nothing to fifty 
cents more per night than for the regular Pullman, as 
the saving of space on one side the car went far to 
make up for the lack of berths on the other. Indeed, 
by the insertion of a third berth near the floor (as on 
many steamers), these stateroom cars could probably 
carry quite as many passengers as the Pullman, and 
removing in the morning part of the partitions would 
make the interior enough like the Pullman to be suit- 
able for day travel. 

To introduce this reform, cannot the Interstate 

Jommerce Commission be given power to reasonably 
regulate railroad service as well as rates? What a 
vast addition to the health and comfort of multitudes, 
were the stateroom system gradually introduced on 
all through lines! Probably a great many would wel- 
come it quite as much as a reduction in rates. There 
is hardly a doubt that they would, if given a chance 
to contrast it with the present antiquated methods. 
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From New York to San Francis¢éo in a_ through 
Pullman puts much strain and discomfort on even the 
hardiest tourist. The wise one, to lessen it, stops off 
somewhere overnight, if possible. But he would find 
almost as great relief in the stateroom car, as many: 
of their patrons could testify, especially if the train 
stopped somewhere each day long enough for a hasty 
bath. And such baths, the greatest possible help 
and refreshment on a long railroad trip, the through 
trains should also be compelled, at reasonable rates, 
to provide. 

I am, sir, 
JouN CHETWOOD. 


WHEREIN AMERICANS ARE NOT BRITISH 
SEATTLE, WaAsH. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—-In a recent issue of HArPER’S WEEKLY, Mr. 
Sydney Brooks gives an interesting study of the differ- 
ence in conduct between the English electorate and our 
own in election contests, but fails to disclose the real 
secret. 

It is a racial characteristic of the people of Eng- 
land, and in a lesser degree of the rest of Great 
Britain, to consent to the old theory of human in- 
equality; and this mental attitude leads on the one 
hand to an almost excessive reverence for government, 
titles, rank, and officials, while on the other it perpetu- 
ates the vicious dogma that human beings are “ poor 
miserable sinners” and not entitled to the respect as 
sharers of the Universal Consciousness which nature 
prompts us to feel. 

The American race, for such it may be called, was 
born out of instinctive reaction from such of those 
ideas in the English or British character which were 
most repulsive to the reform or progressive element 
that left the old country to the control of its more 
conservative factors, and came to America, where they 
founded a civilization about the principles of Human 
Equality. 

While our people do not yet fully sense the true 
dignity and divinity of human life and relations, we 
do, in a crude way at least, recognize and respect 
each other’s equal status in citizenship. 

The great problem of difference in lawlessness _be- 
tween the two countries—which seems to be equally 
puzzling to all writers—can only be solved by the 
proposition that in the reaction from the excessive 
reverence for authority and officials that prevails in 


_the old country—and which leads the most desirable 


men to seek publie positions—our people have gone to 
an equally wrong extreme and have cultivated the 
practice of discrediting our governments and officials 
and treating them as fair game for ridicule and abuse 
after election. I an, sir, 
JoHun Epwin AYER, 
(Author of Living by Natural Law). 


DINING-CAR FOOD 
CuHILLicoTHE, Texas, February 7, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Comparisons in re the relative merit of foreign 
and American dining-car systems are not merely 
odorous, they are difficult. 

Foodstuffs and, more particularly, national ways of 
preparing a given article of food differ so greatly 
that a certain dish which might be acceptable to an 
Englishman might from an American provoke a_ pro- 
test. 

In such a matter, single personal experiences may 
be of value. As palatable a meal as ever I ate, I had 
one day on a Midland third-class “diner,” going 
from Liverpool up to London. The chops were chops, 
the salad an epicure’s joy, and the coffee as good as 
any mother ever made. My appreciation may in part 
have been due to the fact that I had for some days been 
“a contributor to the Atlantic”; It was, I feel sure, 
much more largely due to the excellence of the food. 
The charge was 2/6. 

Whatever may or may not be true, as a whole, of 
Continental or English systems as contrasted with 
American, I have never found on any continent, in 
twenty-five years’ continuous travel, another service 
which for food well chosen, well cooked, and well 
served would be at all comparable with the Harvey 
eating-house and dining-car service on the Santa Fé. 

T am, sir, 
DEwItT MILLER. 


MORE WOMEN THAN MEN 
Omana, Nes., February 4, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your remark in an editorial in the February 
number that “it is lucky that there are a good many 
more women than men in the world” expresses a very 
general notion. The majority of persons are surprised 
to be told that the reverse is true, according to statis- 
tics. I refer you to the World Almanac and Encyclo- 
pedia for 1909, page 413. So far as known there are 
more men than women in every continent except Eu- 
rope, and probably several million more, taking the 
world as a whole. 

Do look this up, and inform your readers, for the 
idea of superfluous women (based on New England 
conditions) needs correction. 

I am, sir, 
JuLIA A. SCHWARTZ. 


MR. LANDOR’S LETTER 
New York, February 3, rgro. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—Allow me to confirm Mr. Landor’s letter in 
your issue of the 29th of January. I read his books 
in German when I was in school yet in Vienna, in 
about 1900. 

T am, sir, 
R. DEUTSCH. 
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A Notable Gift to the 








fetropolitan Museum 


LA FARGE’S “MUSE OF PAINTING” 


a) HE gift to the Metropolitan Museum of 
} Art of a large painting by John La 
Farge, N.A., does something to relieve 
| the department of pictures from the 
j Necessity of explaining why an ample 
(ee SSW endowment of the museum rarely makes 
itselt Ieit through the purchase of a masterpiece by an 
American. Gifts like The Muse of Painting re- 
cently made by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and by Mr. 
Henry Walters of Baltimore, permit of an answer on 
the part of curators when hotly pressed by the Ameri- 
can artist. “ Why should we squander our income on 
the work of living natives,” they can reply, ‘* when 
we may be agreeably surprised any day by a New- 
Year’s: present which would have cost the museum ten 
thousand dollars?” 

This is an answer eminently satisfactory to those 
who make it. Whether it suffices elsewhere is another 
matter. 

The Muse of Painting is one of the somewhat rare 
pictures which combine a landscape belonging to the 
romantic school with a symbolical figure. It is of a 
sort that modern painters avoid by instinct, so per- 
suaded are they that the world asks only for realism 
and technique pushed to the last degree of clever- 
ness, What with the clamor of artists and critics over 
the slightest failure on the technical side, those work- 
men who have the possibilities within them of ris- 
ing above the edicts of the schoolmaster are quickly 
snubbed and brought to earth—more’s the pity; for 
the results are seen at all the great exhibitions of the 
day in a truly unearthly dulness and insipidity. Ma- 
jority rule among the artists depresses the level to a 
peint where one vows that works to be exhibited should 
not be submitted to a jury of peers, but left to laymen 
—or to haphazard! 

Better a little autocrat, such as Whistler proved 
himself at the head of the Society of British Artists, 
than the tedious working of the machine that turns 
out those ghastly crops of Philistia called the Royal 
Academy and the Salon! 

Lovely in color, charming in its atmospheric quali- 
ties, pleasing if not forceful in its seated figure of 
the Muse, The Muse of Painting represents very well 
the earlier work of the president of the American So- 
ciety of Mural Painters. For the symbol of his chosen 
profession Mr. J].a Farge places a maiden in flowing 
robes, falling in large folds to her feet. She sits with 
her back to a golden landscape and draws upon a 
sketching-board, which rests lightly on her knee. Her 
hair, which falls loosely to her shoulders, is crowned 
with a laurel wreath. Part of a tree trunk is seen 
on the right, and from the branches overhead hang 
leafy vines. Her eyes are fixed on the distance as she 





‘raises her face with a certain air of gentle persistence. 


There is nothing bold, nothing assertive in face or 
figure; rather is she absorbed in contemplation, her 
long fingers ready to transmit what she sees, when- 
ever she has made up her mind which portion of tlie 
wide field of nature unrolled before her vision is 
most worthy to be registered, which is the more es- 
sential to be disentangled from the less essential. It 
might be said that we have the Muse of Landscape- 
Painting rather than her of painting in general. 

The Metropolitan is fortunate in obtaining this 
picture. It belongs to the period, some forty years 
ago, when La Farge was painting in Newport and 
gave himself up to the task of seizing the beauty of 
the Rhode Island shorescape. It belongs to the period 
of the Newport Landscape in the Hooper family, and 
Bishop Berkeley’s Rock, Paradise. He built him a 
painter’s cot in the beautiful tract beyond the bath- 
ing beach, where Homer D. Martin afterward came 
to paint more than one delightful canvas, a hut to re- 
tire to when it rained, a place to store his easel and 
frames. One day, while this picture was under way, he 
returned to the hut to find that certain ladies had 
tracked him to his happy sketching-ground and, tear- 
ing down the creepers he had carefully suspended to 
serve as models for one part of his picture, had gar- 
janded therewith the canvas as it stood, partly wrought, 
on the easel. In their enthusiasm little did they 
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“The Muse of Painting,” by John La Farge, presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art by J. Pierpont Morgan and Henry Walters 


dream that the impulsive act of homage to his skill 
as an artist had ruined for a time the progress of 
his work! 

This was not the only time that intruders took ad- 
vantage of the absence of the owner. Fishermen land- 
ing at Paradise would sometimes maul his canvases 
about, without the slightest malice, more like incon- 
siderate children. If, in addition to the Muse, the 


Metropolitan could become possessed of one of the fine 
landseapes of this early period (1865 to 1875), the col- 
lection of American paintings would assume a more 
important place than it occupies at, present. Mean- 
time thanks are due to the donors of the Muse. It 
is not only a most attractive work by the leading 
American colorist, but singularly appropriate as a 
representative of the dean of American painting. 





Policing the Air 
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HILE the legal aspect of aerial highways 
is of very recent discussion among aero- 
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Ke py terested in aerial navigation, this ques- 
y aon tion and the more important one of the 
SSS yA control of the use of air-craft have al- 





ready received much consideration from military men 
abroad, and been given attention by various European 
governments. The Powers have, of course, taken up the 
matter solely from a military standpoint without con- 
cern in the purely legal issue involving the right of the 
landholder on one side and the right of the aviator on 
the other. With this legal phase, as such, therefore, 
military people have nothing to do except in so far as 
it might affect their aims, for the indiscriminate use of 
air-ecraft in the hands of persons not connected with 
the military service seems destined at some time in 
the future, unless provided against, to give the mili- 
tary grave concern. 

That political maxim—military in its application— 
to prepare for war in time of peace is not practised 
in the mere equipment and training of soldiers. It 
consists in the upkeep and operation of military-in- 
formation divisions of the navy and army as well. So 
while citizens rest secure in the confidence of peace, 
the agents of all the great powers are constantly 
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alert, preparing maps and securing military informa- 
tion of foreign countries. And this work consists of 
more than the examination of fortifications, naval 
stations, and Iceation of batteries. 

It is. of course, impossible to study the terrain of 
every country so carefully that completely intimate 
knowledge of every possible battle-field could be at 
hand, yet the difficnlties of operations are so great 
that vast details of the theatre of war must be learned 
immediately before the actual outbreak of hostilities. 
Topographical and other forms of military-informa- 
tion service are in progress, more or less, all of the 
time, and if any nation chose to utilize air-craft for 
such purpose during time of peace it is hardly proba- 
ble, if the work were not too flagrant, that efforts 
would be made by the United States to interfere with 
them. But it will be during the period of tension, just 
before the outbreak of hostilities, that a nation must 
throttle all effort on the part of an expected enemy 
to obtain such information. 

This question of policing the air in the strategical 
interest of a nation was agitated recently in France, 
and received prompt support from military quarters. 
The fortresses, especially those on the German side, 
are too vital a part of France’s system of defence for 
any means that might aid a foreign nation to spy on 
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them to be permitted in their vicinity. The recent 
seizure of Mix, the American, and his balloon by Rus- 
sian troops after he had landed on Russian territory 
in the international race for the James Gordon Ben- 
nett cup is indicative of the jealousy with which Eu- 
ropean powers guard their frontiers from attempts 
of possible foreign spies to pass them. 

Although there is no specific provision in the Amer- 
ican statutes that would seem to cover this question, 
undoubtedly there may occur a time, as the use of 
air-craft becomes more general, when the War and 
Navy departments will seriously consider the advisa- 
bility of asking Congress to enact some law to enable 
the military authorities to tie the aeronautie hands, 
as it were, of possible foreign enemies. So far as an 
air-craft hovering now about our military reservations, 
or fortifications, or navy-yards is concerned, the au- 
thorities.could and undoubtedly would take summary 
action, if it were deemed necessary. The military con- 
siderations which would necessitate any curtailment 
of the rights of aviators must be dictated by the need 
of thwarting such fresh reconnoissances as Napoleon 
ordered of his marshals, and of keeping the enemy 
in ignorance of all that transpires during the period of 
tension, when troops are mobilized, bases established, 
and the general plan of campaign put into motion, 
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From a stereograph copyright, 1910, by Underwood & Underwood 


THE AUTHOR OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST BENEFACTION 







































BOTS SSNE of the most comprehensive 
schemes ever advanced for the up- 
» lifting of humanity was made public 
pea, on March 2, by the introduction into 

[st the United States Senate by Senator 
69) Gallinger, of New Hampshire, of a 
bill to create the “ Rockefeller 

Foundation.” 
~ There is nothing astonishing or 
unprecedented in the bill or its wording. Yet under- 
neath the simple statements of the measure is be- 
lieved to reside a scheme for the organized distribution 
of the enormous Rockefeller fortune in a manner that 
will place it to the best and most serviceable account 
possible during the life of the donator, as well as 
afterward. This was the view seized upon by the 
popular mind. And two things impressed it more 
powerfully than all else: the enormous bulk of the 
fortune and the enormous organizing ability of the 
distributor. A Rockefeller pouring out his riches for 
the benefit of the human race, with all the discrimina- 
tion and ability of his creative mind—this was a 
spectacle to be enjoyed and relished! 

The bill names as incorporators of the Foundation 
John D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Fred T. 
Gates, Starr J. Murphy, and Charles O. Heydt. The 
principal offices of the Foundation will be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, though the bill also gives the right 
to establish branch offices elsewhere and to hold 
mneetings of the trustees at any place they may see fit. 
The sweeping character of the undertaking proposed 
by the founder of the Standard Oil Trust is demon- 
strated in the measure that provides for its incorpora- 
tion. Section 3 of the bill states the objects of the 
proposed corporation to be as follows: 

“To promote the well-being and to advance the 
civilization of the peoples of the United States and 
its Territories and possessions and of foreign lands in 
the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge; in 
the prevention and relief of suffering, and in the pro- 
motion of any and all of the elements of human 
progress. 

“For the promotion of such objects the said corpora- 
tion shall have power: to establish, maintain, and 
endow, or to aid others, whether individuals, associa- 
tions, or corporations, to establish, maintain, and 
endow, institutions and other agencies for carrying on 
said objects and any of them; to purchase, hold, sell, 
and convey real estate necessary or convenient for the 
said corporate objects, and to erect, improve, enlarge, 
and equip buildings and other structures necessary or 
convenient for said objects or any of them; and to ac- 
quire, make, and furnish all necessary or convenient 
apparatus and other accessories; to employ and aid 
others to employ teachers, lecturers, assistants, and 
agents; to donate to any individual, association, or 
corporation engaged in similar work money or property, 
real or personal, which shall at any time be held by 
the said corporation hereby constituted, subject to the 
terms of any gift, grant, bequest, or devise by which 
the said corporation shall have received the same; to 
collect statistics and information and to publish and 
distribute books, documents, and reports containing 
the same, and in general to do and perform all things 
necessary or convenient for the promotion of the object 
of the corporation.” 

An important provision of the bill is that the 
property of the foundation or property to be acquired 
by it shall not be subject to taxation so long as it is 
used for the purposes set forth in the charter, and not 
for any private person’s gain. The bill authorizes the 
Foundation to receive gifts of both money and property, 
the bulk of which, it is understood, will come from 
Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune. 

Mr. Starr J. Murphy, one of the incorporators named 
in the bill, explained the aims and scope of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s new project by saying that it will be limited 
only by the needs of mankind. 

“The charter of the Rockefeller Foundation is al- 
most word for word identical with that of the General 
Education Board. which Mr. Rockefeller caused to be 
incorporated in 1903,” he said. ‘The only change in 
the wording is that necessary to broaden the scope of 
the Rockefeller Foundation over that of the General 
Education Board. 

“The charter for the Rockefeller Foundation is 
based upon the experience which Mr. Rockefeller and 
others in the General Education Board have had in 
the operation of that organization. When he estab- 
lished the older organization Mr. Rockefeller did so 
because he found it advantageous to have a flexible 
board with general educational powers to handle all 
of his benefactions devoted in that direction. His 
experience with the General Education Board has been 
so successful that he wants now another board to give 
the same flexibility and scope over subjects not covered 
in the limited field of the earlier organization. He 
has found it not altogether wise to tie up money meant 
to be devoted to philanthropic purposes in narrow 
channels. Hence his wish to have this board with 
general philanthropic powers to undertake anything 
which it might be deemed wise to do. 

“The Rockefeller Foundation is not designed to 
meet any present or special situation. It will not 
overlap the province of the General Education Board 
nor draw from the field of that board in any way. I 
do not know what will be the first philanthropy to be 
undertaken under the Foundation, and I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Rockefeller has in mind any single 
object to receive its attention. All of the scope of the 
Foundation’s activity will be a matter of delimitation 
when the organization is perfected.” 

The General Education Board was endowed by Mr. 
Rockefeller with an initial $1,000,000 in 1903. Two 
years later Mr, Rockefeller made a second endow- 
ment of $10,000,000, and in February, 1907, he gave 
to the Board $32,000,000 in income-bearing securities, 


A Universal Benefaction 


the largest single benefaction that he had ever made. 
In July, 1909, Mr. Rockefeller increased the endow- 
ment of the Board by an additional $10,000,000, bring- 
ing up the total sum donated by him to $53,000,000. 
The work undertaken by the General Education Board, 
which is to be a pattern for that of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is that of endowing old colleges, founding 
new ones where these are needed, and promoting the 
spread of education in general. 

Senator Gallinger, who introduced the measure for 
the establishment of the Foundation, was more san- 
guine as to its scope than Mr. Murphy had been. 

“T believe,” he said, “ that the corporation proposed 
will be made the vehicle by which Mr. Rockefeller will 
dispose of virtually all of his hundreds of millions of 
dollars before his death and put large sums in trust 
for the continuance of his work. Evidently his inten- 
tion is to spend money on a scheme of philanthropy 
more gigantic than ever conceived by a human being 
in the history of the world.” 

At the present time Mr. Rockefeller’s known bene- 
factions total nearly $120,000,000. Next to the 
General Education Board the University of Chicago 
has benefited most, having received a little more than 
$25,000,000. The only man who ean be considered or 
compared with Mr. Rockefeller in the amount and 
scope of his benefactions ig, Andrew Carnegie. The 
Carnegie Foundation is largely of the same general 
character as Mr. Rockefeller’s, being “to disseminate 
knowledge, establish and maintain endowment aids to 
others, and to provide for teachers, assistants, ete. 
The Carnegie Foundation, however, has devoted its 
activities entirely to the advancement of teaching. Up 






to date Mr. Rockefeller has given about $120,000,000 
in various charities, and is still several millions behind 
Andrew Carnegie, whose gifts have amounted to about 
$162,000,000; but this relates only to the known gifts 
of the two millionaires. It is believed that both have 
donated large sums in private charity, which amounts 
have not become public property. The following is the 
amount of John D. Rockefeller’s known benefactions: 
$53,000,000 
25,309,662 
6,000,000 
3,100,000 
2 300,000 
2,000,000 
000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


General Education Board 

University of Chicago............ 
Rush Medical College.......... 
Churches (known) ............ 
Missions (known): .............. 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Fund.. 
Care of hookworm disease........... 
Harvard University 
Baptist Educational Society 
Yale University Pee F 
Juvenile reformatories ...... 
Cleveland city parks....... 000,000 
Union Theological Seminary ; 100,000 
Southern Edueation Fund..... rere re 1,125,000 
Barnard Collegé ......66.09. 1,375,000 
Institute for Medical Research 2,000,000 
Miscellaneous gifts 33,255,000 


The total amount of gifts made to publie institu 
tions in the United States during the vear 1909 was 
$141,250,000. Aside from Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Carnegie there are only two donors whose gifts have 
run into many millions. These are John S. Kennedy 
and Mrs. Russell Sage, each of whom has donated, in 
all, about $26,000,000. 
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A recent photograph of John D, Rockefeller, Jr. one of the incorporators of the Foundation 
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A model of the “fish” air-ship. The inrush of air through the mouth This model of the Paulhan monoplane has made an actual flight of 175 
is expected to force the propellers around and therefore produce flight feet. In his famous demonstrations Paulhan uses a Farman machine 


One of the most interesting exhibits was made by Harvard University, The model of the Levy multiplane is an exceedingly complicated ma- 
showing two models of aeroplanes now being built by the students chine, but its inventor believes the design to be entirely practicable 


A general view of the air-ship exhibition, which contained a greater The Herring aeroplane, which was built by 
variety of designs than were ever before brought together in one display Starling Burgess, attracted much attention 


The L. A.W. aeroplane, using a rotary motor, makes its ascent or de- This glider, ‘Comet No. J,” was exhibited by its inventors, Hubbell 
scent by changing the angle of the plane in which the propellers revolve and Lord, two boys who have not yet attained their majority 


BOSTON’S AIR-SHIP EXHIBITION 


THE DISPLAY OF AERIAL CRAFT AT THE EXHIBITION HELD RECENTLY AT BOSTON, IN MECHANICS’ HALL, WAS THE LARGEST SHOWING OF AIR-SHIPS THAT HAS YET 
BEEN MADE. THERE WERE TWENTY EXHIBITORS, EIGHT MORE THAN AT THE LAST SHOW IN PARIS 
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T the age of twenty-three Miss Belle 
K Kinney has received the largest con- 
tract for sculpture ever awarded to 
a woman—the making of a ‘“ Monu- 
ment to the Women of the Con- 
federacy” to be placed in the 
capital cities of all the Southern 
R States except South Carolina. It 
usnally gives a heartache to look at 
the statue of .a great man. for, just as we calculate 
the height of a tree by the length of its shadow, so 
we can measure the suffering of a man by the magnifi- 
cence of his monument. It seems ever to be the 
method of fame to chisel with the tools of sorrow. 
Sometimes it gets in a Christmas-gift mood and shows 
that greatness can be given as well as achieved: 

Belle Kinney has never had to live through the pot- 
boiling years of weary waiting. She was born in Nash- 


lionument to 


artist who saw her at work. 
destiny, and she followed his lead. 

Entering the Art Institute in Chicago, Miss Kinney 
was at once given a scholarship. After three months’ 
work she returned home for a visit. On the street one 
day she passed a man whose striking personality at- 
tracted her attention. To her inquiry she received 
the answer, ‘“ Why, that was Jere Baxter, builder of 
the Tennessee Central Railroad.” 

“1 knew he was a distinguished personage, and 
some day I am going to make a statue of him.” 
Intuition led her to seek an introduction and to ask 
him to sit for a portrait, saying, “Some day I will 
have to make a statue of you and I want to get a 
good likeness while you are handsome.” 

Colonel] Baxter himself was talented in art and al- 
ways ready to help an artist get on his feet. An in- 
stance was that of Kenyon Cox, who happened to be 


He pointed out her 











stranded in Nashville 
when they were both 
very young men. He 


came to him one day and 
said: “I am broke and 
want to get back to New 
York. I am told you are 
the man most likely to 
help me. I would like to 
paint your portrait, and 
one day you will be 
proud to have my name 
signed to it.” 

He gave him the 
order, retorting: ‘“* Honors 
may be easy. Some day 
you may be proud to 
have painted my __por- 
trait.” 

Miss Kinney 
dreamed her flattering 
jest was a _ melancholy 
propheey so soon to be 
fulfilled in the untimely 
death of Colonel Baxter 
and the characteristic 
monument erected in his 
memory. 

Her ideals have al- 
ways been high, as was 
instanced in the be- 
ginning of her work. In 
the competition for the 
Baxter monument was a 
granite firm who wished 
to employ her to do the 
figure, but when they de- 
manded that she pinion 
the arms to the sides and 
put the feet together, to 
save expense, she re- 
fused to submit to their 
dictation. She was given 
the order herself, though 
she was too young to 
sign the contract. 

After it was finished 
Miss Kinney returned to 
the Art Institute, study- 
ing and teaching until 
last May. With two 


little 
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The model of “‘ The Monument to the Women of the Confederacy” felt 


ville, Tennessee, and has lived there all of her life. In 
childhood, her taste for modelling found expression in 
clay, mud, or any plastic substance. When only ten 
years old she won a médal for a portrait bust at the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition. With all this talent 
for sculpture the call of the stage was even stronger. 
She was doing some creditable work in a local stock 
company when fate threw her into another career. 
It was occasioned by the visit to Nashville of a noted 


more years of study she 
equipped for the 
strongest competition 
and decided to open a 
studio in New York. 
Just as her trunks were being taken out, chance again 
turned her course by a letter from Nashville, suggest- 
ing that she come and “get in the game” for the 
“ Monument to the Women of the Confederacy,” which 
was to be brought up at the Confederate reunion 
that was to be held in a few weeks. 
She made a model in five days and took it to the 
reunion, but was greatly disappointed to learn that 
the committee had already accepted the design by 





the Confederacy 





Armities, which represented an amazon 


flaunting a 
flag and wielding a sword. But the old soldiers did 


not like it. It was not the Southern woman they re- 
membered in their soldier-boy days, knitting socks, 
making clothes, and nursing the wounded. 

Wishing to give general satisfaction, the committee 
postponed their decision for six months, agreeing to 

















Miss Belle Kinney, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, who designed the monument 


mect on the 28th of the following December, in At- 
lanta, Georgia. for the final decision. The award then 
was made to Miss Kinney. Among the competitors 
were Ruckstuhl, Potter, Dupree, and many noted art- 
ists. Miss Kinney’s was the seventy-seventh design 
presented. 

The contract calls for ten monuments with specified 
base, none to cost less than ten thousand dollars and 
some to exceed that price considerably. The group is 
composed of three figures—Fame in the centre; on the 
left a dying soldier; and to the right a Confederate 
woman. They are shown together, on the battlefield, 
moved by the same spirit. The dying color-bearer with 
his last strength is raising the battle-flag. The woman 
is straining every tension of her soul to place the palm 
of victory on his breast. She is typical of the old 
South, refined, patrician, and delicately beautiful, yet 
possessing the courage that made possible the many 
acts of heroism recorded in stories of the Civil War. 
There was no thought of herself, it was all for the 
soldier, and she is utterly unconscious of Fame, who 
is crowning her for her devotion to him. The figures 
of the group are to be heroie size, measuring over 
seven feet in height. That of Fame will exceed the 
others by one foot. The group can be reproduced in 
either marble or bronze. 





Poems of the Months 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Wuen old Boreas is blowing o’er the mere 
With a frosty touch that softly nips your ear, 
When your hat skips off alone ~ 
For to travel on its own, 
Like a bird that blithely sails the atmosphere; 


When the air is filled with objects rich and rare, 
Awnings, signs, and parasols off on a tear, 
When the dust-heaps all arise 
And go scooting toward the skies, 
Spreading pretty little sun-motes everywhere; 
W hen the loyal son of good old Sainted Pat 
Puts a little sprig of shamrock in his hat, 
And his manly chest is seen 
Decked in ribbon brightly green, 
And the Orangeman finds business rather flat ; 


bg the early bird from wintry nests doth squirm 
n his hungry quest for some fat luscious worm, 
And we hear the little note 


. From his long-time silent throat, 
omewhat husky from disuse, and hardly firm; 


MARCH 


When the chap who raises early strawberries 
First begins his rather raucous morning wheeze, 
And doth offer us his fruit, 
With a wicker box to boot, 
Every berry quite as large as summer pease ; 


When the millinery centres all are gay 

With the coming styles-to bloom on Easter day, 
And the shops the whole day long 
Hold a struggling, striving throng 

Of the ladies seeking head-gear distingué; 


When the dummies in the windows are arrayed 
In a fashion to make Solomon afraid, 
In such gowns beyond compare 
As would make the ancients stare, 
And the heart of Sheba’s queen have quite dismayed ; 


When the pious folk are sternly keeping Lent, 
Giving up their normal ways to some extent, 
And the Divvle’s said to be 
On the edge of bankruptcy, 
Since his customers are all on virtue bent; 


When the weather-man is sorely up a tree 

On the subject of what weather’s going to be, 
If it’s winter or it’s spring, 
Or some other sort of thing, 

And his guesses come right once in thirty-three; 


When one day is mild of manners as a clam, 
And the next is like a copper-fastened ram, 
And nobody ever knows 
Just what sort of underclo’es 
Will turn out to be a mockery and sham; 


When the mercury is nervous as a colt, 

And your furry overcoat begins to moult— 
It’s a pretty solid bet 
At such odds as you can get 

That the merry month of March is taking holt! 














er of Parliaments 


THE STORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND 






(ra N the England of the Conqueror and 
se) of his sons and grandsons there 

Me were two chief lines of cleavage: 
hs the first, between the king and his 
) baronage ; the second, between Nor- 
man and Saxon England. Each of 
these has had profound constitu- 
tional results 

The cleavage between the king 
and the cried was due chiefly to the fact that the 
king and the baronage had different realms. The king 
was not alone king over England; he was also Duke 
of Normandy, or Count of Anjou. or Lord of Gascony ; 
a great and ambitious vassal of France, with French 
and other Continental adventures continually on his 
hands, Ambition meant war, and war meant money, 
then as now—-money and soldiers and officers. 

The English kings sought to take their baronage 
with them from England to fight their wars in France; 
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Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd-George, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill at a night session of the Commons 


or, failing this, to get money from them to hire 
mereenzries, Again, they brought back with them. to 
England these same mercenaries and adventurers, to 
fatten upon English land, 

Against both practices the baronage of England re- 
belled. Their resistance came to a ‘head under John, 
in the fifth generation from William the Conqueror, 
and they fought the king to a standstill, at the grant- 
ing of the Great Charter, 

John, like his forebears, had made the baronage pay 
for their lands by heavy services and heavy fines. 
They had to follow him to war, or pay for staying at 
home. They had to pay for the knighting of his son, 
the marriage of his daughter, the ransom of the king 
himself. They had to pay for the right of succession, 
the old form of the death-duties; they had to submit 
to their sons and daughters becoming wards of the 
crown; the king, because the heir was a minor and 
unable to render service for his land, took that heir 
under his personal charge, and pocketed the revenue of 
his land, or, what was worse, sold the right of guar- 
dianship to the highest bidder. He likewise taxed the 
marriage of daughters, the re-marriage of widows, the 
division of estates—everything that could be ‘made a 
pretext for drawing money out of his baronage; the 
cause being, nearly always, the cost of his adventures 
in France. 

John likewise taxed and bullied the Church. When 
a bishop died, the clergy of his see had a right to 
elect his successor, subject to the king’s approval. So 
with the head of an abbey. But the king might refuse 
to approve, and, while the see or the abbacy remained 
empty, put the revenues of both in his own purse, 
once more for his private wars on the Continent. This 
John did, with persistence and relish; so that his 
Church also was enraged against him. 

John used the courts of justice as instruments of 
plunder, or laid men by the heels in dungeons, without 
troubling the courts at all. He plundered the 
merchants of London and the trading cities without 
merey, regardless of promises made to them by his 
ancestors. Thus the despotism of William the Con- 
queror culminated in the tyrannies of his descendant 
John. 


The baronage pulled itself together to resist. It . 


happened that, in 1100, when William Rufus was 
shot in the New Forest, his younger brother Henry 
came to the throne with a disputed title, the eldest of 
the three sons of the Conqueror being still alive and 
claiming the crown of England. To make himself 
solid with the baronage and the Church, Henry I. 
promised them certain ‘things, in his coronation char- 
ter, and in a fuller edition thereof published a few 
months later. He was to allow free elections in the 
Church, but to respect the rights of the barons. This 
charter was now taken in hand by John’s baronage 
and used as a club against John. The great church- 
men and the baronage together took it as an outline, 
expanded and added to it, and demanded that John 
should sign and keep it. 

The baron: age made a first appeal at Christmas, 1214, 
coming to bring the season’s greetings to their gray- 
haired, dissipated king, and carrying this demand 
among their gifts. John at first flatly refused; then 
said he must take till Easter to think the matter over ; 


By Charles Johnston 


and with this promise the baronage was fain to be con- 
tented. 

Kastertide came. The baronage renewed its de- 
mands, presenting King John with a draft charter. 
John commended the barons to the nether powers and 
refused to sign. The barons then raised an army and 
formally renounced their allegiance to John, attacking 
his castles and taking armed possession of the walled 
city of London. 

John was then at Oxford. To stop the civil war, 
he determined to yield and make promises which 
could easily he broken later. So the great men who 
still stood by him-—Stephen Langton the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, William Marshall Earl of Pembroke, 
and a few more—entered into negotiations with the 
baronage and offered terms on behalf of the king. 

It was decided that the king should meet his baron- 
age in a meadow between Staines and Windsor, and 
thus on the road between Oxford where the king was, 
and London where the barons’ army was; and that 
this meeting should take place on June 15, 1215. The 
meeting did take place in the famed field of Runny- 
mede; the baronage presented its demands; the king 
accepted them; and fair copies were engrossed in bar- 
barous Latin, on fine sheepskin parchments, to which 
the king then attached wax imprints of his great seal. 

The charter redressed many grievances of that day 
and generation; it further embodied certain vital prin- 
ciples, framed at first only for feudal England, but 
destined to bear fruit through centuries in many lands. 
First among these fruitful principles was the declara- 
tion that in future the king must take certain contri- 
butions from his baronage only with their consent, 
and that this consent must be signified at a general 
council; to this council the earls and greater barons 
should be summoned by special letters addressed to 
each one of them; while the lesser barons, the smaller 
tenants of the crown, should get a general summons 
sent to them through the sheriff of each shire. There 
was also the fruitful principle that justice should be 
sold, delayed, denied to no man; and that fines should 
be fairly apportioned to offenders and offences. 

No sooner was the harvest of 1215 gathered in than 
civil war again broke out in England. John, hiding 
himself in the Isle of Wight, sent for mercenaries 
across the Channel; the barons summoned to their aid 
a young prince of France, and a furious struggle began, 
John being determined not to keep the promises of the 
charter. The struggle ended only after his death in 
1216. 

The baronage of England, with whom were bound up 
the archbishops, bishops, and abbots, as holders of 
English lands, fought for the Great Charter, and won 
it. The centre of gravity, from the time of the con- 
quest, had been in the king. It was now in the lords, 
the union of lords spiritual and lords temporal. The 
baronage had carried their victory by armed force, 
by the possession of dominant, effective power; just as 
William had gained the crown by dominant power. 
The great and funda- 
mental victory for con- 
stitutional government 
was thus won by the 
lords, by the aristoc- 
racy of Norman blood, 
descendants of the men 
who fought for William 
at Senlac. And the chief 
power to restrain the 
king remained in the 
baronage long after the 
House of Commons 
came into being. 

That happened in this 
wise. ‘Tradition says 
that, in 1070, William 
the Conqueror had held 
a great council at Lon- 
don, to set in order the 
laws of England, and 

From Punch that, besides the lords 

The Earl of Rosebery spiritual and lords tem- 
poral, he had summoned 

wise men from each 

shire, to declare the law, to tell of the immemorial cus- 
toms which governed their lives. Again, just before the 
Great Charter, a council had been held to which 
knights from every shire were summoned. And, 
thirdly, the Great Charter itself provided that to the 
councils of the kingdom should come prelates, earls, 
and great barons, each summoned by special letter; and 
also lesser barons and tenants of the crown, called in a 
more general way, through the sheriffs of the counties. 

This brings us back to that fundamental and en- 
during thing, the early tribal division, sheared off 
from Britain by each of the Saxon, or Jutes, or Danish, 
or Angle tribes; the shire, with its tribal meet, tribal 
justice, tribal resources, tribal organism. During 
Saxon times there was no general taxation in the later 
sense, because the king was supported by crown de- 
mesnes; the army was made up of the men of the 
shires, supported directly by their own shires; the 
navy was in like manner locally provided. But there 
arose one general need—the payment of ransom to the 
Danes; and from this Danegeld all later taxation is 
descended. The Danegeld was contributed by the 
shires, and collected in the shire meet. 

William the Norman turned the Saxon shires into 
Norman counties, so ecalled—because under the au- 
thority of a “count,” by which title William trans- 
lated the English “earl.” The title has reverted to its 
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English form, though the earl’s wife is still a countess. 
But the important thing is the continued unity of the 
county, the old tribal land. Its shire-meet gradually 
translated itself into the “ county court,” an assembly 
rather than a place of legal decisions, and with 
many other functions besides the trial of lawsuits. 
The county court was 
the assembly of the 
king’s lesser tenants 
within that particular 
territory. And, gather- 
ed in assembly, they got 
together money for the 
king, the county thus 
becoming a unit for 
feudal payments, as the 
shire had been a unit 
for the payment of 
Danegeld. With almost 
the same organization 
as the shires were the 
Saxon boroughs, and 
these, in their assem- 
blies, were likewise 
called on to pay. Thus 
the counties and the 
boroughs became units 

















From Punch for the- collection of 
Mr. Balfour in distress payments for the king, 
° in addition to those 


payments which were 
made directly by the greater earls and barons. And 
when the principle was established, that both greater 
and lesser baronage must be consulted, and must give 
their consent before payments could be legally made, 
it was inevitable that in course of time some immediate 
way must be found, to get the consent of the lesser 
baronage scattered through the counties, and of the 
merchants in the towns. 

This way was found, in summoning to the council of 
the realm, besides the great lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, a body of representative knights from the shires, 
and burgesses from the cities; and from these two 
elements the House of Commons finally took shape 
in the eighty years after the signing of the Great 
Charter. As the feudal aids became less important, 
with the gradual dwindling of feudal organization in 
England, the other part of the king’s revenue, that 
drawn from the counties and towns, grew in impor- 
tance and in volume, and generally became the back- 
bone of the king’s resources. So that consent to the 
levying of taxes became primarily an affair of the 
House of Commons. Thus, after two centuries, did the 
old tribal divisions of the Saxons reassert themselves, 
taking their place, through their representatives, along- 
side of the Norman baronage, each forming one of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

King Edward, in verbal theory, is almost as abso- 
lute as his all-conquering ancestor William the Nor- 
man. He is still, in theory, the: executive head of the 
nation, governing through secretaries and ministers, 
like the Secretary of State for War or Foreign Affairs, 
or the Home Secretary. The very name of minister 
implies that they are the king’s men. All acts of the 
ministry are, in theory, the king’s acts. Similarly, the 
king is the fountain of justice throughout the realm. 
Every criminal trial is, in theory, a suit between “ our 
sovereign lord the king, and the prisoner at the bar.” 
And, finally, in the king resides the sanction of all 
legislation. It is in receiving the king’s signature that 
a bill is transmuted into an act and becomes law. 

Thus much in verbal theory. In reality, the king, 
though now powerless to do aught against the nation, 
is very powerful in union with the nation. He sym- 
bolizes its life and continuity, holds the balance be- 
tween contending houses and parties, and stands at 
the head of the nation’s social life. He is the chief of 
an aristocracy which has done much for the cultured 
life of mankind, evolving an ideal of urbane and 
gracious life, founded on service to the realm. 

Again, the king is, in theory, the source of the House 
of Lords. The lords temporal depend directly on him, 
for he alone can create peers. And, without express 
summons from him, no peer can lawfully sit or vote in 
the House of Lords. The lords spiritual are in even 
more complete dependence on the king; for, in spite of 
the promises made in the charter of Henry I., and even 
in Magna Charta itself, archbishops and bishops are no 
longer freely elected, 
but are appointed by 
the king, at least in 
theory; their election 
by the clergy is hardly 
even a legal fiction. 

The king creates the 
peers. Once created, 
they are _ hereditary. 
In this sense, the House 
of Lords represents the 
history of England. 
The battle of Waterloo 
is there represented; 
and the older battles 
of the reign of Queen 
Anne, beginning with 
Blenheim. The period 
of the Stuarts still has 
its representatives, and 
the older times of the 
Tudors. And from 
this hereditary aristoc- 
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Sir Edward Grey 
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racy have been drawn more leaders and rulers than 
from any other class in the realm. Soldiers, governors, 
and statesmen. in large part drawn from the “ baron- 
age” of England, have built up the empire. 

But the House of Lords represents the present, as 
well as the long historic past. Thither gravitates’ the 
most eminent achievement of the nation, in whatever 
field. There are the men of high distinetion who have 
graduated from the Commons, such as Lord Morley; 
Lord Curzon, recently Viceroy of India; Lord St. Ald- 
wyn, and Lord Avebury, better known to us as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach; and Sir John Lubbock. There 
are soldiers like Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Kitchener, Lord Methuen. There are artists like Lord 
Leighton, scientists like Lord Rayleigh and Lord Lister 
of surgical fame, journalists like Lord Northcliffe, 
representatives of letters like Lord Tennyson. So with 
many others. England, in the person of the king, re- 
wards a certain eminence with a peerage; so that the 
House of Lords, on the one side historic, on the other 
side stands for some of the finest achievement in the 
world of to-day. Thus the House of Lords represents 
England in a very definite way, both its historic past 
and its present accomplishment. It represents the 
nation, on the principle of selection from above, a 
selection exercised by the king. 

To this element of the lords temporal of England 
are to be added, first the lords spiritual, archbishops 
and bishops, who are, in effect, life peers; next, a 
certain number of the peers of Scotland, elected by 
their own order for the lifetime of each Parliament ; 
and, third, a certain number of the peers of Ireland, 
elected by their order for life. 

The House of Commons represents England on a 
contrasted principle—not selection from above, but 
election from below. In old Saxon times, the “ four 
best men ” and the reeve of each township represented 
that township in the meet of the hundred and the 
shire. In Norman times the assembled freeholders of 
the shire chose from among them two or four belted 
knights, to represent them in the council of the realm; 
and the townsmen in like manner chose certain of 
their burgesses. It was intended that the clergy should 
also be represented in the Commons, as the bishops 
were in the Lords, but they themselves refused. Thus 
countrymen and townsmen were represented in the 
Commons; and it is amusing to learn that for a long 
time lawyers were in all ways discouraged and kept 
out of Parliament, belted knights being deemed far 
fitter and better men to represent the shires and con- 
sult with the king. 

At first, all practical power to check the king lay 
with the baronage. Then, when the baronage cut itself 
to pieces in the Wars of the Roses, the dominant 
power reverted to the king. The Tudors sowed the 
seeds of absolutism, and the Stuarts reaped the 
harvest in two revolutions. The first was carried 
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through by the Commons, the second rather by the 
Lords, who thereafter practically dominated both 
Houses of Parliament until the Reform Act of 1832. 
The Commons, then as from the first, represented 
shires and boroughs. In 1884, Gladstone made them 
represent units of population rather than territory; 
one member of-Parliament being allowed for every ten 
or twelve thousand voters. Thus the Commons now 
stand for the principle of “ counting heads instead of 
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From Punch 


A caricature of Lord Lansdowne made after the 
rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords 


breaking them.” and the head of one voter is, for this 
purpose, as good as his neighbor’s. 

The Commons began, as we saw, by somewhat humbly 
consenting to the raising of money for the king in 
their own counties or boroughs. They very rapidly 
discovered the power of the purse, and _ presently 
learned to preface all grants of money by petitions for 
redress of grievances. By this leverage practically all 
reforms were gained in England. And it was over this 





very question of money grants that the Stuarts came 
to blows with their parliaments. As we know, the 
?arliamient of Charles [. raised an army and fought the 
matter to a finish, as the barons had done in the days 
of John in a like contention. It is less generally 
known, perhaps, that the triumphant Commons, having 
decapitated Charles I., straightway abolished the 
House of Lords as “a useless and dangerous” institu- 
tion. But the continuity of English life was too 
strong for these ultra-Radical theorists, and king and 
lords came back together in 1660. 

It was realized then that stable government comes 
from the balance of several powers, rather than froin 
the preponderance of a single power. So it has come 
to be the rule that the three powers of Parliament, 
King, Lords, and Commons, each in its way repre 
senting the nation, must all coneur, before a project 
can become law. In theory, any one of the three can 
veto a bill, preventing its becoming law; in practice the 
veto of the king has been in abeyance for two ‘’enturies 

The Commons now preponderate, as in their times 
did the king and the Lords. They decide, first, the 
choice of the king’s Prime Minister, who is the leade1 
of the party which has a majority in the Commons, 
though he himself, as in the case of the late Lord 
Salisbury, may be a member of the House of Lords. 
And through the Prime Minister the majority party 
in the Commons dictates the choice of the other minis 
ters, who must be members of the majority party and 
who are directly responsible to Parliament. Through 
the Prime Minister, the majority party in the Com- 
mons further influences the House of Lords, in creating 
new peerages, and in the choice of bishops, though both 
these acts are done in the name of the king. Indeed, all 
these acts and powers of the Commons are exercised 
in the king’s name, and the very assembling of Par- 
liament is, in theory, merely to give counsel to the 
king. The king himself directs the holding of elec- 
tions, and addresses his beloved Commons in _ the 
speech from the throne; and thus, in verbal theory, 
the king is supreme over Lords and Commons both. 

Such is this wonderfully evolved and finely balanced 
organism, which created ordered freedom first by estab 
lishing the reign of law over king and people alike; 
secondly, by securing the principle of representation by 
election from below, in addition to selection from 
above; thirdly, by establishing ministerial responsi- 
bility, so that every minister must hold himself in 
readiness to answer any and all questions put to him 
by any member, on any point of his administration. 

The question now at issue in England is, whether 
this finely balanced organism shall be readjusted; 
whether the concurrence of the three powers of Parlia 
ment shall continue to be required, before a project 
shall become law. The spectacle of the revision of the 
Mother of Parliaments the whole world watches, know- 
ing that the outcome must influence all mankind. 





How Important is Sleep? 
By William Hemmingway 
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A VACEN C(t conga bw 'd fine = 5 Fagg ae 
(Ware = \NA) the gentle reader, but why bother 
WO, N24 me about such an axiomatic proposi- 
na tion now when I am busy with much 
BY more important things? Why, sir 
Y) aN a Vie or madam, you have answered your 
BE reg SO) own question’ in the very asking. 
PENZS) It is because every one of us dweller 
GNF is because every one of us dwellers 
in cities is so perpetually engaged 
with something “ more important” that we have whit- 
tled away our sleeping-time to mere shreds and rem- 
nants of hours instead of the full allowance that na- 
ture demands and will punish us for failing to secure. 
In the country and in small towns early to bed and a 
full eight or nine hours of rest is still the saving 
rule; but in our cities, from coast to coast, and from 
the St. Lawrence to Tampa, the practice of starving 
ourselves in the essential matter of sleep is the well- 
nigh universal habit. 

Learned men and the casual observer have waxed 
eloquent about the awful strain of city life, the wear 
and tear of its tremendous and incessant activities 
upon the nerve force of men who have not yet keyed 
up their resisting power to withstand the demands 
of the vast commercial and scientific machine they 
have built up. Fudge! They say that the noise and 
rush and bustle, the excitement of being in the midst 
of the seething throng, exhausts one’s vitality. More 
fudge! Man adapts himself to his environment so 
swiftly, so almost instantaneously, that the denizen 
of the deepest forest or remotest mountain peak can 
become thoroughly city broken in a few weeks. Why, 
then, do we find in the great cities so many cases of 
nervous breakdown, which it is the polite and merciful 
fashion to ascribe to irritating environment and over- 
work? Chiefly because of lack of sleep. If, besides 
robbing himself of sleep, a man eats too much, drinks 
too much, and otherwise dissipates his energies, the 
breakdown will come all the sooner and be all the 
more severe; but sleep robbery alone is enough to 
make a weakling of the strongest man. Moreover, 
even the dissipated person who averages, say, sixty 
hours of sleep per week will long outlast the sober 
one who averages but forty. 

Is it possible to obtain eight or nine hours’ sleep 
every night in the great and noisy city? Surely it 
is. The man or woman who pretends that this is im- 
possible is either a victim of self-deception or a very 
rare invalid. Let us consider a few cases in New 
York, the biggest and noisiest city in America. There 
are living in that city some half-million or more of 
men who work as day laborers, mechanics, etc., and 
who sleep as soundly in tenements in the most con- 
gested districts as in the equally noisy outskirts of 
the city. Any cases of neuresthenia or insomnia 
among them? Not to any great extent. Of course 
their hard manual labor gives them a fine appetite, 
their means are small, and their diet therefore plain, 
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and the good, honest fatigue resulting from a day 
of physical toil sends them swiftly into sleep that re- 
stores to them abounding vigor next day. 

But these, it may be said, have not.been exposed to 
the exhausting mental strain of the business or pro- 
fessional man. Mbre fudge. Mental strain is the 
excuse, the stalking-horse, behind which lurk end- 
less dissipation and sleep robbery. Take the army 
of policemen and firemen in New York, for example. 
Even the busiest man in Wall Street or in the courts 
or counting-houses is under no greater mental strain 
than the policeman or fireman whose life may be 
sacrificed at any moment in the performance of duty. 
But the men in this municipal army, although their 
hours for sleep are often most irregular, and the sleep 
itself is broken in upon by alarms, go calmly about 
their business in robust health and without a trace 
of insomnia. 

It is not so long since the eight-oared crew of Co- 
lumbia University won the intercollegiate champion- 
ship of all America at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson, 
and several times since then the crews of this uni- 
versity have finished second in the great struggle, so 
close up with the leaders that spectators could not 
tell who had won. Yet these young athletes lived 
during nearly all the period of training in the busiest, 
noisiest city in America, and if they had not taken 
plenty of sleep they could not have made such a splen- 
did showing against the crews of Cornell, Pennsylvania, 
Syracuse, Wisconsin, Georgetown, ete. Moreover, the 
champion amateur eight-oared crew of America to-day 
is that of the New York Athletic Club, made up of 
young men most of whom were born in or near the 
big town and who earn their daily bread by hard work 
in the sky-seraper district. At every national regatta 
for years the crews of this club have won one or more 
championships, competing against the ablest crews 
from all parts of this country and Canada. Does the 
strain, the noise, the bustle, the crowd excitement of 
the metropolis afflict these young athletes with in- 
somnia or neuresthenia? What a joke! City-born, 
city-bred, city workers, they are splendid types of the 
clean, normal, well-balanced athlete. And whether 
they are living at home in the noisy city or for a few 
weeks preceding a race at quiet Travers Island, Coach 
Giannini always sees to it that they sleep eight or 
nine hours every night, varying the amount to meet 
the needs of each individual. 

But, says the self-deceiver, these examples are all 
of persons whose daily programme includes some hours 
of physical exercise every day, and neither laborers, 
mechanics, policemen, firemen, college students, or 
athletes have to endure the strain of mind and nerves 
incidental to business or professional life. Even if 
this were so, we have still to reckon with the great 
army of successful men who keep themselves fit for 
the hardest and most trying mental effort by making 
sure of eight or nine hours’ sleep every night in the 
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year, and by finding time for physical exercise, if only 
three or four times a week, at some game which will 
not only amuse and refresh the mind, but will give 
heart, lungs, and muscles plenty of work. You will 
find these men at play in the most luxurious or the 
humblest athletic clubs, or in the public gymnasiums, 
or in the tennis-courts, or along the bridle-paths in 
the parks. One of the greatest railroad kings in 
America not only keeps a fine stable of hunters, but 
has a racquet-court, a gymnasium, and an indoor 
ring for riding. A man several years his senior, often 
called the ablest corporation lawyer in the country 
is out for one hour’s trot and gallop every morning, 
sun or rain, frost or snow. Many of the most eminent 
clergymen and judges keep fit by riding or playing 
golf. But no matter what form of physical exercise 
these leading citizens affect, they are all alike in one 
thing—they make sure of about sixty hours of sleep 
every week. 

Probably no historic fiction has ever done more 
harm than the legend that Napoleon required only 
four or five hours of sleep in each twenty-four. The 
truth is that, while he was in good health and doing 
his most wonderful feats, he habitually took eigiit 
hours’ sleep every night. In later life, when his 
energies had been depleted by luxury and the long, 
fierce gamble for power, his health gave way and his 
sleep was brief and fitful. This, however, was a 
symptom of decay, not an evidence of great strength, 
and it led most logically to defeat, eclipse, early 
death. 

No man can be great or successful or even tolerabl 
decent unless he sleeps enough and with regularity. 
During the hours of sleep the heart-beats become 
about ten to the minute slower as well as less force 
ful, and that busy organ enjoys at least a partial rest 
from its incessant labors; that invisible but useful 
agent in the blood that floats away the broken-down 
tissue resulting from physical and mental effort is 
constantly engaged in carrying down all the waste 
products of the preceding day to the organs of elimina- 
tion which rid the body of them. In one word, the 
ashes are disposed of and the engine is cleaned and 
oiled for its next day’s work. 

It is only during sleep that this process can be 
fully and properly carried out. Curtail the sleep, 
whether for purposes of study, work, play, or’ dissipa 
tion, and the inevitable result is a slow poisoning of 
the individual by an accumulation of waste products. 
If the condition is not relieved the individual suffers 
loss of energy and his life is shortened. It is a curious 
thing that while deprivation of proper food quickly 
brings on warning pangs of hunger, deprivation of 
sleep—equally fatal in the end—gives warnings not 
nearly so sharp and emphatic. The duty we owe to 
ourselves is obvious—if we would really live, take 
eight or nine hours’ sleep every night, always with an 
abundant and unfailing supply of fresh air. 
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H. R. He THE DUCHESS OF AOSTA 


The author of a series of notable articles beginning in this issue of “Harper’s Weekly,” 
in which she will tell the story of her hunting journey through South-Central Africa 
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A Diana in Africa 






THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES CONTAINING A RECORD OF A HUNTING EXPEDITION THROUGH SOUTH 
CENTRAL AFRICA, ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, MANY OF WHICH WERE TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


By H.R. H. Hélene de France, Duchess of Aosta 

















Nearly a hundred canoes are lined up in the river in battle array, manned by 


PoRTUGUESE MozAMBIQUE, November, 1909. 
HE train goes slowly and stops often 
and long. Before daybreak I hear 
the Schisoris Congolar—the genius 
of the forest; his strange cry greets 
me like a good augury—it is as if I 
had refound an old friend. A little 
later the full rays of the risen sun 
wake me entirely. Through the open 
window comes that subtle wild scent 
which is peculiar to Africa. I lie motionless for fear 
of breaking the spell, for 
fear that these impres- 
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them, lost in an inextricable tangle of lower growth 
of lianas which hang from tree to tree, of bushes with 
gigantic leaves (a kind of wild medlar), of elephant- 
grass, of wild bananas. It is such an improbable en- 
semble that one fully expects every moment to see a 
prehistoric man appear, or some mammoths or iguano- 
dons. 

The train goes slowly, carrying us through more and 
more enchanting scenery; we can hardly tear our eyes 
from a vegetation so different from anything we had 
ever seen before. But gradually clearings and big 





sions, which remind me 
so of others, should van- 
ish away. They are the 
same cries that I heard 
so often two years ago, 
when I travelled from 
Cairo to Mombasa; when 
I woke before daylight 
and listened to the noc- 
turnal or early morning 
songsters — orioles, _bee- 
eaters, loving turtle- 
doves, and the strange- 
crying turacou. 

We are now travelling 
through a plain of high 
yellow grass, sparsely 
studded with trees and 
clumps of bamboo. The 
soil is red clay, here and 
there great blocks of 
gray granite emerging 
from it. The train 
crawls like a snail, and 
zigzags endlessly to avoid 
difficult ground. We rise 














slowly, and_ still more 
slowly, in long curves, 
and are at length in the 
Amatonga forest—virgin 
and tropical. ‘The embankment is high, but even 
so we can hardly see the tops of the huge, 
straight trees. Their heads are so high that they seem 
to have quite lost sight of their feet—far away beneath 


The Duchess of Aosta in a native canoe punted with bamboo poles 


fields of low fern appear; the giant forest is gone; the 
bushy trees grow fewer and lower and more scattered ; 
once more we are in the bush country, with its back- 
ground of yellow grass and dry thistles. Every now 


paddlers and warriors 


und then a spot of vivid color diversifies it: a mass of 
bougainvillea with its wine-colored flowers; a bush 
with searlet flowers of the papilionaceous family, o1 
another resembling honeysuckle; or trees with mauve 
clusters, looking in the distance like wistaria. 

We climb on at the speed of an old cab-horse, but 
we are grateful for the slowness, which allows us to 
enjoy to the full this wonderful panorama; we look 
down from a height over a sea of green in the fore 
ground; a great flat plain in the distance, from which 
rises a long line of detached peaks, emerging out of 
the ground like mushrooms—-they look as if they were 
eternally chasing and never catching one another. 

Man is by instinct and necessity a destruetive ani- 
mal; all along the road, in the midst of such a pietur 
esque, wild country, wherever man passes he leaves his 
mark: it is devastation and ugliness. He begins by 
setting fire to the forest and to bush; the grasses 
flame up quickly, but the venerable trees, that have 
defied so many inclement seasons, will not die so 
casily; they struggle and resist. At first the flames 
but lick the bark and blacken it, but cannot yet touch 
the trunk; the fire passes on, but the wind drives it 
back, and it returns to the charge. It surrounds the 
victim, stifling it; the smoke rises, the sap flows down, 
and the tree becomes hot; it suffers and writhes and 
cries under the heat. Beaten at last, its head droops, 
and the weight of its crown breaks it; it falls erashing 
to the burning ground. But the roots are deep in the 
ground, and the stump remains, a sad, formless block ; 
and there among the ashes, between the headless 
corpses, man sets to work, digging and turning the 
soil. ‘This parched brown stain in the midst of a 
smiling nature is a discord in the wild harmony; it 
offends the eye, as a false note in a melody offends the 
ear. 

Buz River, December, 1900. 

Nearly a hundred canoes are lined up in the river 
in battle array, manned by paddlers and warriors. 
The first rank is fastened together with poles so as to 
make the line even; it is thus they advance on the 
enemy. They come toward us-as if to attack, then 
halt, and their occupants rise, each brandishing in one 
hand a paddle, and in the other a lance, and shout to 
gether the royal salute. “ Bayete!” Then they sepa- 
rate, surround and escort us up the river. 

The canoes are ash-colored, hollowed out of the 





























My beautiful big tent, in which I am so delighted to be back 





A floating field under which the waters are imprisoned 




















trunks of big trees; deep and wide at the bottom and 
nearly round, they narrow at the top, and rise high 
out of the water. They are each manned by four or 
six men, who paddle standing or sitting sideways on 
the edge. The paddle is made of a tough, dark- 
eolored wood, and the round blade is no wider than 
two hand-breadths. The handle end is flat and square. 
They have also long bamboo poles, with which they 
punt when the water is not too deep or the bed of the 
river too muddy, and, when possible, they seem to 
prefer this means of propulsion. 

The mouth of the river is very wide, and both banks 
are wooded; where these are high the trees have no 
undergrowth, and there are patches of sandy beach, 
along which monkeys run, galloping after each other 
with their tails stretched out. Where the banks are 
lower the shore is invisible. Bushy trees descend right 
to the water’s edge, and their branches dip in the 
stream. Farther on there are canes and clumps of 
bamboo, hung and bound by every variety of climbing 
plant. There are quantities of birds: flamingoes, peli- 
cans, gray, white, and purple herons, fish-eagles, curlew, 
vultures, geese with a wart on the beak, white-recked 
crows. 

The river narrows, and is studded with islands. 
Near the banks are clumps of enormous mango and 
other big trees. The shores are lined with welcoming 
natives, the women showing their pleasure by waving 
green branches and yelling “ Yoo-yoo-yoo!” Mothers, 
with their children tied to their backs in the local 
fashion, have no hesitation in dancing as much as their 
less encumbered sisters. The little heads appearing out 
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the green canvas. A delicious murmur composed of 
the singing of birds, the chirping of crickets, the wind 
in the trees, the voices of the wood, indefinable noises 
from afar, surrounds me with a harmony that goes 
to my heart. 

The boy lifts the two curtains of the door, and an 
air as fresh as clear water comes in and fills my tent— 
my beautiful big tent, in which I am so delighted to be 
back; just as when after a long absence one returns 
to a house one loves, where each corner seems to smile 
at one, reminding one of some dear memory. I feel 
more at home here than in any house in Europe. 
We are camped right in the bush.. The grass has 
been cut, and the ground cleaned a little, without 
spoiling the wildness of the spot. Two trees at the 
door of my tent seem to have grown there on purpose 
to be shady pillars. I go out under the veranda to 
enjoy the lovely morning. A venerable chief, or petty 
king, approaches with his bow in his hand; he comes 
to do homage to me. Through the intermediary of 
Conseillier Dom Jose d’Almeida—a noted explorer 
and our host—I thank him, and tell him that his bow 
is beautiful, and that I like it. The compliment 
pleases him; he raises his right hand, the wrist of 
which is hidden by bracelets, to his head, and scrapes 
the ground first with one foot and then with the other. 
It is the native way of showing respect; every man 
one meets stops, lays down his weapons or bundle, 
salutes with his hand, scrapes with his feet, and cries 
“ Bayete!” Etiquette in this country is obviously com- 
plicated: the women stop, and make a little bob like 
an Englishwoman. 

















The manifestation of a cult that the centuries have not been able to kill 


of the waist-cloths seem in great danger of falling off 
as they roll from side to side and are thrown back- 
ward and forward against the backs of their gyrating 
mothers. 

The tide is low and the river shallow; we run 
aground. The blacks en the banks throw themselves 
into the river like a flight of rooks, and push off the 
boat and its contents into deeper water. Once afloat, 
we rdw on as before, until we run upon a sand-bank 
again. 

The women escort us up-stream, nearly deafening us 
with their continual “ Yoo-yoo-yoo!” running, laugh- 
ing, splashing, and throwing themselves flat in the 
water like the children they will always be. 


Cuinpovu. December 12. 1909. 
Once more in my tent! Five o’clock in the morn- 
ing and daybreak—the light comes filtering through 











Halt an hour’s silent march brings us within sight 
of a small lake, a short distance from the river; it is 
a floating field; the roots of the rushes have inter- 
laced, weaving a big network, under which the waters 
are imprisoned and jealously hidden, covering un- 
fathomable mysteries, an infinity of unknown lives. 
It is an ideal garden of frail flowers born in stagna- 
tion. The lake is already surrounded; but before be- 
ginning the hunt the chief prays for the preservation 
of all those taking part from accident and death. In 
the last hunt two men were killed and several hurt, 
by a furious hippo coming charging out of the 
water, trampling and crushing all that. he met on 
his path. 

The chief prays; standing before a hole in the 
ground in which he has placed an offering of tobacco, 
he pronounces in a loud voice an invocation to the 
protecting spirits; all the hunters squat on the ground 
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The women escort us, running, laughing, splashing 











and clap their hands—not in the noisy European 
fashion, but by arching the two palms and _ striking 
them one against the other. The air in this hollow 
receptacle gives out a peculiar deep sound. They clap 
all together, loudly, then quite softly, and the sound 
dies out slowly. A devout silence follows the invoca- 
tion: one would say they. were all lost in ecstasy. 

The chief breaks the spell—-he stands up and gives 
his orders. All rise, and at a signal the men go down 
upon the green carpet of floating field. Complete 
silence again—we hold our breath in anxious expecta- 
tion. The hippo is invisible; if he is there he is hidden 
under the protecting grasses. Our wait is short; the 
hippo is indeed there; a man has felt him under his 
feet. But the beast travels under the moving vault. 
The blacks never lose track of him for a moment; the 
circle closes in; for an instant they fear that he will 
escape them by going out toward the river, and they 
hurry after him with lances poised; but he goes back 
to the middle of the lake by an underground passage. 
A man is knocked over; jostled by the invisible ani- 
mal, he loses his footing and falls. The hippo is here— 
quite close to us—we see the grasses move. With 
great skill a man throws a harpoon with a strong cord 
attached to it. A shout of joy goes up; the harpoon 
stays upright, firmly planted in the animal’s back. 
He disappears once more, and the crowd of hunters 
pursues him closely. A second and a third harpoon are 
successfully thrown, and the ends of the ropes quickly 
passed to men in canoes. They pull at the animal, 
which struggles and resists, and, pushing up his head, 
bellows furiously. He plunges down again, pulling 
after him the canoes and paddlers. There is an anxious 
moment, but the weight of numbers tells, and he is 
brought back to the surface. Finding he cannot 
escape, he becomes infuriated; he fights and struggles 
and throws himself against the canoes, biting at them 
with his huge jaws; he turns and attempts to charge, 
then tries again to wreck the canoes. It is too danger- 
ous a game to be allowed to continue, and the men 
close in and spear him to death with their long lances. 
Wis death is almost pathetic; with an effort he lifts 
his forequarters out of the water, and rests his head 
sadly against the side of a canoe. Then his head falls, 
his eyes close, and he dies. 

In the distance we see a convoy approaching 
along the forest. path; it is’ some elephant-hunters 
returning. They. keep step in time, jumping from 
one foot to the other. They carry the spoils of 
the hunt: the enormous skulls, tusks, feet, and 
the most coveted trophies of all—the tails. They ad- 
vance in line, singing, stamping, bending their knees 
and brandishing the weapons in their hands. With 
bodies thrust forward as if about to fall, they throw 
back their shoulders and remain stamping in the same 
spot, singing in unison. Those who have killed the 
elephants advance, and, one after the other, relate how 
they found his tracks, what they did when they saw 
him, and how he moved; the pursuit, the dangers they 
ran, the stratagems they used, and, finally, the death. 
Each episode is accompanied by mimicry of their own 
gestures and deeds, and those of the animal. Each 
man has done better than his neighbors; his task was 
more difficult, his elephant more savage. They sing of 
the glory of the chase, the glory of courage, the glory 
of skill, the glory of the propitious spirits that pro- 
tected them. It is the manifestation of a cult that the 
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His head falls, his eyes close, and he dies 
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centuries have not been able to kill—the worship of 
strength—cf skill—and of courage. 

Three thousand warriors of the Varna tribe are as- 
sembled. On our arrival they are drawn up in a 
square, with a single line on either side; their ranks 
are as well dressed as a regiment. When I come be- 
fore them, the oldest of their chiefs lifts his hand and 
cries, “ Bayete!” The cry is taken up by these thou- 
sands of men and echoed all along the line like a 
few de joie. The Conseillier d’Almeida makes a fine 
speech to the kings and kinglets of the province, here 
united, explaining that I am the “little mother” 
(aunt) of the king of all the white and all the black 
men of the country. A black Master of the Ceremonies 
then calls each chief in turn by name: he steps out of 
the ranks, and, bending low before me, strokes the 
bottom of my dress with the palms of his hands. One 
of the oldest even rubs my foot. 

The ranks are broken; there are now only two lines, 
extending into the far distance. A song begins with 
a stamping and swaying of the body backward, forward. 
The warriors sing in tierce in different tones, producing 
a metallic sound like a silver bell; the result is per- 
fect and without discord. The dance becomes furious; 
they grow more animated, and the bolder ones challenge 
one another; they come out of the ranks and run and 
spring, leaping and whirling with the agility of an 
acrobat. They leap around us, shaking their lances in 
our faces to see if we are afraid, and become more 
and more excited. The braves run and yell, and the 
chorus continues to accompany them with stamping 
feet and song. We hardly notice how the time passes, 
until the sinking sun reminds us that we must return 
to camp. 

The long line of warriors quickly dissolves and forms 
into close battalions; dancing still, they approach 
slowly in order, bow and battle-axe in one hand and 
lance in the other; it is thus that they advance to 
battle. 

NEAR THE Buzr River, December, 1909. 

A wide plain—high, yellow grass—trees scattered or 
in clumps as in a park, hillocks covered with flowers, 
insects of all colors, birds of every size and every 
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variety, whose strange cries wake in us chords that 
have never before vibrated, which we were unaware 
that our musical soul possessed. We arrived there 
silently in Indian file. Now we crouch among the 
trees, each of us flanked by a native hunter. An hour’s 
wait follows, delicious in the soft, hot air. One feels 

















Three thousand warriors of the Varna tribe 


utterly at peace, far from civilization, far from the 
big centres, with their narrow ideas, where the air is 
as vitiated as the minds of the inhabitants. Here, 
though in the midst of men, one has a feeling of 
being far from man, but near to God. One sees His 
work just as He created it; the soul; like the lungs, 





breathes better in this pure, free atmosphere Here 
one understands better the greatness of the Master, 
and one’s whole being is lifted up to Him who has 
created all things and who has conferred on us the 
good gift of enjoying nature. 

A whistle from a native interrupts my reverie—I 
had forgotten why I was sitting there in the grass. 
A water-buck, with a fine head, is passing; I take a 
good aim and pull the trigger. I felt certain of my 
shot, but-—-the rifle is at “safe”! 

A number of animals now pass, but the beaters are 
too close; there are a thousand of them converging in 
a circle. So we all assemble on a hillock that domi 
nates the plain. The half-naked black beaters, with 
their strange head-dresses, and bows, arrows, and 
spears, are wonderfully picturesque. They keep their 
distance from one another with perfect regularity, ad 
vancing or stopping according to orders received and 
transmitted from man to man like a train of gun- 
powder. 

Frightened gazelles, big antelopes, water-buck—all 
the fauna of the plain is on the move; running, gallop 
ing, trying to escape at one side, meeting the line of 
beaters and turning back and stopping short; finally, 
taking a great resolve, charging the circle with lowered 
heads. Then the spears are thrown and the arrows fly. 
The men have wonderful eyesight and dexterity, and 
seldom miss their mark. 

Our hillock is now outside the circle, but: [ over 
take the hunters on a horse, in time to assist at the 
pursuit of a pointed-nosed hyena, surprised in the 
middle of a meal. An arrow strikes him and he rolls 
over, blotting out in blood the crimes he has committed. 

The hunt is over and we return to camp, followed by 
a line of blacks carrying the game; an endless line of 
men, one behind the other, a long black ribbon streak- 
ing the plain like a big snake gliding through the 
grass. They pass and others come, and still others. 
Those who carry the game go quickly It is heavy, 
and they feel the weight less when running; and the 
others hurry to relieve them, 

In the evening the total bag, laid out before my 
tent, is seventy-three head of game. 


























The total bag, laid out before my tent, is seventy-three head of game 
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distinguished critic of the 
Weekly Review, in the notable series 
of articles on the History of 
3 Dancing which he published dur- 
ing the year 2010), we find that 
the art of dancing has gone far 
toward establishing itself as the pre- 

‘ dominant mode of expression. The 
next few years marked a tremendous advance. The 
graceful danseuses who interpreted Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,’ Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, and 
Shakespeare’s Tempest were the pioneers of a vast 
movement. We can do nothing better than recall a 
few typical public performances given in New York 
during the season of 1912-13. 

In a splendid series of matinées extending over two 
weeks, Professor William P. Jones danced the whole 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
The first two volumes were danced in slow time, to the 
accompaniment of two flutes and a lyre. The poses 
were statuesque rather than graceful, and the gestures 
had in them a great deal of the oratorical. But, be- 
ginning with the story of the barbarian invasions in 
the third volume, Professor Jones’s interpretation took 
on a fury that was almost bacchantic. The sack of 
Rome by the Vandals in the year 451 was pictured in 
a veritable tempest of gyrations, leaps, and somer- 
saults. The subtle and hidden meanings of the text 
called for all the resources of the Professor’s eloquent 
legs, arms, shoulders, lips, and eyes. A certain ob- 
Scure passage in the life of Attila the Hun, which had 
long puzzled the scholars, was for the first time made 
clear to the average man when Professor Jones, stand- 
ing on one foot, whirled around rapidly in one direction 
for five minutes, and then, instantly reversing himself, 
Spun around for ten minutes in the opposite direction. 

In the ballroom of the Hotel Taftoftia, during 
Christmas week, William K. Spriggs, Ph.D., held a 
number of fashionable audiences spellbound with his 





By Simeon Strunsky 


marvellously lucid dances in Euclid and Algebra up to 
Quadratices. Perhaps the very acme of the Terpsicho- 
rean art was attained in the masterly fluency of body 
and limbs with which Mr. Spriggs demonstrated that 
the sum of the angles in any triangle is equal to two 
right angles. In Pittsburg Mr. Spriggs is said to have 
moved an audience to tears when, by an original com- 
bination of the Virginia reel, the two-step, and the 
Navajo snake dance, he showed that if #*+y’—=25 and 
a’—y’—25, # equals 5 and y equals zero. All the pride 
and selfishness of «, all the despair of y, were mirrored 
in the dancer’s play of features. The spectators could 
not help pondering over the seeming law of injustice 
that rules the world; but they found no answer. On 
the other hand, a large number of freshmen who had 
failed to pass off their entrance mathematics found no 
difficulty in getting rid of that condition after three 
performances of Mr. Spriggs’s dance. 

We can give only the briefest mention to an entire 
school of experts and scientists who helped to make the 
season of 1912-13 memorable in the annals of the 
greatest of all arts. There was Mr. Boom, who, at the 
annual convention of the American Zoological Associa- 
tion, danced his monumental two-volume work entitled, 
“The Variations of the Alimentary Canal in the Frogs 
and Toads.” This dance was subsequently repeated 
before several crowned heads of Europe. 

An event of more than ordinary interest was the 
debate between Senators Green and Hammond on the 
question whether the United States should establish a 
protectorate over Central America. Senator Green 
danced for the affirmative and Senator Hammond 
danced for the negative. Both gentlemen had an inter- 
national reputation. Senator Green’s war dance in the 
Senate on the Standard Oil Company is still spoken of 
in Washington as the most striking rough-and-tumble 
exhibition of recent years. Senator Hammond is an 
exponent of a style which lays greater stress on finesse 
than on vigor. In a single session of the Senate he is 
said to have sidestepped nearly a dozen troublesome 
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The Conseillier d’Almeida explains that I am the “little mother” of the king 


Universal Art 


roll-calls without arousing any appreciable dissatisfac- 
tion among his constituents. Before a popular jury, 
however, Senator Green’s Cossack methods were likely 
to carry greater conviction. And that is what hap 
pened in the great debate we have referred to. Senator 
Hammond appeared on the platform in a filmy costume 
made up of alternate strips of the Constitution of the 
United States and the Monroe Doctrine. Wit, sarcasm, 
irony followed one another in auick succession over his 
mobile features and fairly oozed from his fingers and 
toes. Yet it was evident that while he could appeal to 
the minds of the spectators he had no power to sway 
the emotions. It was different with Senator Green. 
A thunderous volume of applause went up the moment 
he appeared on the stage, booted and spurred and 
heavily swathed in American flags. His triumph was a 
foregone conclusion. The scene that ensued when 
Senator Green concluded his argument by leaping 
right over the table and pouring himself out a glass 
of ice-water on the way, simply beggars description. 

No one to-day can possibly foresee (wrote the critic 
of the Weekly Review) to what heights the dance, as 
the expression of all life, will be carried. We can only 
call attention to the plans recently formulated by one 
of our leading publishers for a library of the world’s 
best thought to be issued at a price that will bring it 
within the reach of people of very moderate means. 
The library will consist of bound volumes of photo- 
graphs showing the world’s greatest dancers in their 
interpretation of famous authors. Twenty young 
women from the Paris and St. Petersburg conserva- 
tories of dancing have already been engaged. Among 
other things they will dance the Psalms and Keclesi- 
astes, the second book of the Iliad, Gdipus the King, 
the. fifth Canto of Dante’s Inferno, Spinoza’s Ethics, 
Hamlet. Rousseau’s Confessions, Mother Goose, Tenny- 
son’s Brook and the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, Alice in Wonderland, 
the Pickwick Papers, the Gettysburg Address, Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, and Mr. Dooley, 
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ISAGREE THE PATIENT MAY DIE 


-RAWN BY EW. KEMBLE 




















SOME ASTRONOMICAL NOTES 


T is believed by certain amateur as- 
tronomers that the origin of the Dip- 
per grew out of the need of Jupiter 
to have something to bail ‘himself 
out with when he happened to be ar- 
rested for scandalous behavior when 
off on one of his celestial sprees. 

The most powerful lenses in the 
world multiplied to an intensity a 
million times greater than their present magnifying 
capacity would yet be unable to disclose whether or 
not Venus’s hat is on straight. 

The existence of life in the celestial regions would 
seem to be definitely proven by the undoubted existence 
of the comet’s tail. Nature creates nothing without a 
purpose, and if there were no flies.in those upper re- 
gions, why should the comet need a tail? 

It has been stated by authorities in astronomy that, 





A MIDNIGHT EXTRA 


the planets being fixed, do not wink, as has so fre- 
quently been asserted by unscientific poets. As for 
ourselves, we fail to see the logic of this reasoning, 
for it is undeniable that among our political stars it 
is the one who is fixed the most frequently who winks 
the most conspicuously. 

The iconoclastic spirit of the age has hit astronomy 
about as hard a blow as has been struck at any other 
known industry. It has not only shown that Venus 
is no lady, and that Saturn’s ring is not a real one, but 
also that there is no water in the Dipper. By and 
by we presume we shall be told that there is no milk 
in the Milky Way, and that the Moon never had a cent 
to its name, much less a last quarter to get down to. 

It has been stated by authorities on the subject that 
it has taken the light of some of the stars millions of 
years to reach the earth, so that, after all, when you 
speak of having seen a certain star last night, in reality 
you have done nothing of the sort, having only seen a 
star that was there several millions of years ago last 
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T0 SLEEP WID IT SHUT.” 








THE BURGLAR: “ Don’t sHoot! I WUZ JEST OPENIN’ YER WINDER ’COS IT AIN’T HEALTHY FOR PEOPLE 
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night, and in all probability wasn’t there last night at 
all, which in the last analysis means that without any 
cost to yourself you are witnessing a spectacle that took 
place aeons before you were born. It is a pity that a 
gift of retrospect like this could not be applied to a 
more useful purpose than mere star-gazing, so that we 
of to-day might look back across the centuries and 
see whether or not Adam was really a monkey. 





A RARE PLEASURE 


THERE’S lots of pleasure in this life. 
We find it everywhere. 

K’en when the clouds betoken strife 
There’s something that is fair. 

Some folks like this and others that— 
I find the deepest thrills, 

When by some chance my purse is fat, 
In paying up my bills! 


In reading some good folk rejoice; 
Some love to fish the sea; 

And others like to test the voice 
In measured harmony. 

Some like a sort of gossip chat; 
Some like to climb great hills— 

For me the game of tit-for-tat— 
In paying up my bills! 


To Bridge some wights devote their times 
At Poker others play. 

I know a man who joys in rhyme 
And writes it night and day. 

On these you’ll find me standing pat— 
Cards, chips, and inky quills. 

When I’ve the cash you’ll find me at 
The joys of paying bills. 


The peace that lights the anxious face 

Of creditors! How sweet 
To hear the postmen come apace . 

Each bearing a receipt! 
How spick and span your front-door mat! 

How free your heart from chills 
( tailors ) 
butchers 
grocers 
hatters 
When { plumbers } doff the hat 
doctors : 
teachers 
icemen 
milkmen 
landlords J 
Because you’ve paid your bills! 








ENVOI 
Prince, other joys seem stale and flat, 
Mere sugar-coated pills, 
Beside the Nectar from the Vat 
Of Liquidated Bills! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT, 








FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 


TUNNING birds on 
S stunning bonnets 
a make stunning bills. 

If men would wait for 
their second wind before 
8% doing their blowing there 
ii would be less breath 
wasted in this world. 

Matrimony should rep- 
resent linked sweetness 
long drawn out, not 
spread thin as is too fre- 
: quently the case. 

} A commandment once 
broken may be mended, but must be handled with care 
ever after, lest it crack once more. 

Do not try to visit your revenge on the bore. Re- 
member what a punishment he endures in being with 
himself for a lifetime. 

Beware of the man who does nothing, lest before 
you know it you discover that he has done you. 

There is a solution for the most perplexing problem 
of life, but the trouble with most of us is that the 
solution comes along ahead of the problem, and when 
the need for it arrives it has gone past recall. 

The reason why the world seems so much worse to 
the pessimist than it used to, is that there are so many 
more laws nowadays just waiting to be broken. 

it is said that speech is silver, but there must be 
exceptions to the rule, for we have heard speeches 
that had all the ring of solid pewter, though lacking 
in the weight of pure lead. 

The pure-food law has come along too late to pre- 
serve for our use forever the recipe for the pies our 
mothers used to make. The legislative wisdom of our 
forefathers becomes more and more apparent with each 
passing day. 

What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. A 
cinder in the eye that is worse than worthless to the 
man with the eye becomes a ten-dollar opportunity to 
the oculist. 

While you are engaged in the business of keeping 
memory green, don’t forget to keep your own in vernal 
shape, lest he who yesterday sold you a gold brick 
returns and repeats the operation. 





NO DOUBT 


Str. Patrrick’s Day’s the first of spring— 
Of that there is no doubt. 

No other date so much doth bring 
So many green things out. 





TIME FOR SETTLEMENT 


Tue following is an exact copy of a letter sent to 
the claim agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad after the 
blasting for the tunnels leading to the new New York 
terminal had been finished. The writer was a Slav 
who lived in one of the tenements on Thirty-first 
Street: 

“DERE Mr. P..—The panick is over. I want them 
seller steps fixt rite off. My wife nere fell down last 
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IN THE SEASON OF SPRING FLOODS 
“ WELL, ANYHOW, THE FISHIN’S Goop ” 
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HE: “ TELL ME WHAT TO DO TO CUT MY WAY INTO YOUR HEART, WHICTT IS AS ITARD AS GLASS.” 


SHE: “ Try To vo It Witt, A DIAMOND.” 


nite and like to broke her dam nec. Please send plumb 
and fix our bath tub. It soon be time for us to use 
him agin. Hurry.” 


*TWAS A TERRIBLE BLOW FOR FATHER 


(From First Aid to the Amateur Vaudevillain, by Wil- 
berforce Jenkins.) 
"Twas a terrible blow for Father when he tackled that 
old trombone. 
He thought that the thing was easy, and he went for it 
all alone. 
He gripped the mouthpiece between his teeth, and he 
folded his lips around, 
And blew like a whale 
With a lashing tail, 
But never, no never a sound! 
*Twas a terrible blow for Father 
When he tackled that old trombone! 
He blew and blew 
Like a pirate crew 
Mixed in with a fresh cyclone. 
He blew all night and he blew all day; 
He blew like a hurricane under way ; 
But never a squeak 
Could he make it speak 
When he tackled that old trombone. 


He blew till the end of his nose turned blue; his eyes 
popped out of his head. 
He blew till his cheeks looked like a balloon and both 
of his ears turned red. 
He blew in the kitchen and dining-room; he blew all 
over the ground; 
He blew the floor 
Through the parlor door, 
But never, no never a sound! 
"Twas a terrible blow for Father 
When he tackled that old trombone! 
He blew and blew 
Like a furnace flue 
Till he looked like a beet full blown. 
He blew all day and he blew all night; 
He blew till the bluebirds fled from sight; 
But never a hoot 
Could he make it toot 
When he tackled that old trombone. 


He blew the roof from the chicken-coop; he blew till 
the chimney fell; 
He blew the cellar from under the house, and he blew 
a leak in the well. 
He finally gave one terrible blast; it hit him on the 
rebound 
And blew him high 
As the deep blue sky; 
But never, no never a sound! 
*Twas a terrible blow for Father 
When he tackled that old trombone! 
He blew and blew 
Till no one knew 
A cow from the Kaiser’s throne. 
He blew all night and he blew all day; 
He blew till he blew himself away; 
But never a snort 
Of any old sort 
Came out of that old trombone! 


OVERHEARD AT THE SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
“WELL,” said the secretary, with a sigh, “ poor 
Jingles has been dead for two years now, and he 
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communicated with the society as he 


” 


hasn’t yet 
promised to do. 

“He won’t, either,’ retorted the treasurer, with a 
sniff at Jingles’s name. “ He hadn’t paid his dues for 
three years, and I guess he knows what would happen 
if I got a line on his whereabouts.” 


ON THE FENCE 

“Do you believe, professor, that the cow jumped 
over the moon?” asked the fair girl graduate. 

“T have suspended judgment in that matter, my 
child,” said the professor, with a smile. “I prefer to 
wait until the claimant has submitted her observations 
to some scientific body competent to pass upon them.” 








CUT SHE WANTED 
Mr. Cleaver,” said the blushing 
“What have you that is 
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“Goop morning, 
young bride to the butcher. 
nice this morning?” 

“T have cuts of all kinds, Mrs. Birdy,” replied the 
butcher. “ Any kind you ask for I will gladly let you 
have.” 

“ Fine,” said the lady. “I’ll take a cut in the price 
of beef—about fifty per cent., please.” 


IDENTIFIED 


“T woutpn’r marry the best man in the world,” 
said Miss Dolliver, scornfully. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” cried 
“Then I can hope.” 

“ You?” she retorted. 

“Yes,” said Bolivar. 
world, you know.” 

And she married him just to get even, 


Jolivar, joyously. 


“T’m not the best man in the 











HIE CURSE of aifhe 


UPERT BEASLEY was a machine- 

Ore: ySmade Englishman who, having 
U played Rugby for his university and 

satisfactorily passed his examina- 

R tions, had been sent out by the 

( British government, at the age of 

paw twenty-three, to help govern India. 

= He had been in the country ten 

years, with no great advantage to 

himself and no very perceptible profit to India, when 

he reeeived news that his father was dead and that 

he was left heir to Headless Croft. These tidings 

reached him at the beginning of the hot season, when 

he was stationed at Kardar, a hundred miles north of 
Mooltan, on the Punjab plains. 

At first he gave the matter no more thought than 
was decent. But as the heat increased, his fancy 
turned westward to the cool leisure of English sum- 
mers, with their long twilights and dewy dawns; and 
then it was he realized that his new possessions spelled 
release. Down in Herefordshire, in the Valley of the 
Wye, stood the home from which he_ had set forth, 
tenantless and prepared to receive him. This was the 
reason for his sudden discovery that his health was 
undermined, and for the handing in of his notice of 
immediate resignation. 

He had to wait a month until a man could be re- 
called from Simla to take up his abandoned task of 
maintaining peace between the Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans of Kardar. By the time the scapegoat arrived, 
it was the month of May, and the temperature had 
soared to one hundred and fifteen degrees in the shade. 
Beasley was getting restless and anxious to be gone. 
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His preparations were quickly made. He rid himself 
of his bungalow, with all its accessories, at a figure 
absurdly low, to the man who had come to relieve him. 
He arranged to take his orderly, Durga Jang, with him 
so far as Bombay—but no farther. When once he 
was on shipboard he intended to obliterate India, 
with the memory of all his indiscretions, from his 
mind, that so he might the better attune his thoughts 
to those of an English country gentleman. 

The night before his departure he set out from his 
bungalow to make one last tour of inspection of Kar- 
dar, and then, so far as was humanly possible, to 
banish it forever from his remembrance. 

From the little hill on which his house was estab- 
lished he could compass all the city in his gaze, with 
its jealously grated windows, behind which lamps were 
flickering, and its crumbling, red, surrounding walls. 
Through the heart of the city ran the Chenab River to 
join the Ghara at Bhawulpoor. The sound of its flow- 
ing seemed to him like the tinkle of silver anklets on 
the feet of innumerable secret women who peered out 
from behind those guarded casements—it had always 
seemed so to him. On a neighboring housetop a 
sitdr was struck; a woman’s voice rose upon the night, 
singing a Persian love-song. For a moment the passion 
of the East gripped him by the throat and held him 
silent. Then he shook himself free and laughed; he 
had tasted of its passion and experienced its worth— 
he knew it all. 

As he passed from his garden, going toward the 
Mohammedan quarter, a woman stepped out from the 
shadow and knelt before him. 

“My lord had forgotten me,” she murmured; “ but 
I had heard that he was leaving to-morrow. I will not 
trouble my lord; let him not be fearful. I have come 
only to make him the last of all my presents—the 
present of this shaw!—whereby he may sometimes re- 
member. It may chance that across the black water he 
will choose from among the mem-log one whom he can 
love always. Then this shawl shall be a gift from 
Athira to the memsuhib.” Beasley was now as eager 
to be rid of her as he had once been to hold her in his 
arms—two years back in Cashmere, when he had lifted 
her into his saddle and galloped with her away across 
the bridges, out of the wood-built town of Srinagar. 
He took the shawl from her hastily, and, leaving her 
kneeling, returning with it to the bungalow, tossed it 
into his sleeping-apartment. When he came out again 
the woman was gone. 

That night he gave the matter no further thought; 
but next morning, as he was getting out of bed, he trod 
upon something soft. Looking down, he saw that it 
was the shawl. He picked it up and examined it care- 
fully. It was of a wonderfully fine web, with texts 
and symbols worked all over it. When he gazed closer, 
he discovered that the texts and symbols were all the 
same, but so woven into the pattern as to look dif- 
ferent. Even to his inexpert knowledge, it was a gift 
of considerable value; yet, because Athira was the 
giver, he threw it from him. As he sponged himself 
in his bath, he smiled, remembering her naive sugges- 
tion that he should bestow it on the memsahib, across 
the black water, who should become his wife. 

When he had dressed himself, Durga Jang brought 
him his coffee. When he had set it on the table be- 
fore him, he did not withdraw as usual, but stood 
behind his master’s chair with his head bowed and his 
hands folded. Beasley attributed his action to loyalty 
and sorrow for the approaching parting. 

“What’s the matter, Durga Jang?” he asked, with- 
out turning, keeping his back toward him. 

“My lord will not be angry,” said the man. “My 
lord will be grieved to hear that the woman, Athira, 
drowned herself in the Chenab last night, just below 
the Hindu temple.” 

He said Hindu with a sneer, for Durga Jang was a 
Mohammedan. 

Beasley finished his cup of coffee and motioned for a 
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second before he answered. He had learned at least one 
lesson in the Orient—the wisdom of disguising emotion. 

When he had lighted a cheroot, he said, “ Drowned 
herself? Why was that? What do they say in the 
bazar?” 

“As for the reason, my lord knows best; and as for 
what they say in the bazar, it matters not.” 

* Nevertheless, Durga Jang, I command thee to 
speak out. What is it that théy say?” 

“They say that she slew herself for the Sahib 
Beasley’s love, because he was going away without 
her. And they say that she drowned herself that she 
might go with him across the black water.” 

“And how go with him across the black water? 
Explain thyself, Durga Jang, for thou art a wise man 
and learned in thy people’s thoughts.” 

“The Chenab flows into the Ghara, and the Ghara 
flows into the Indus, and the Indus flows down to the 
black water; and the black water is the pathway which 
my lord must travel to get to the land of the sahibs. 
Is the meaning plain?” 

“Tt is plain, Durga Jang—she would float beside 
me across the face of the black water. Is not that thy 
thought ?” 

The man nodded in affirmation. 

“One more question,” said Beasley, as his servant 
was moving away. “ Have they found her body?” 

“Nay, my lord. Her body hath set forth on its 
journey. But there were those last night who saw.” 

“What was it that they saw?” 

“They saw her come down the steps of the temple. 
She came slowly. There were marigolds in her hands 
and hair. She was weeping as she advanced. When 
she had reached the lowest stair, which the waves of 
the Chenab wash, she leaned far out—and was lost. 
The moon was shining. There were those who saw it 
all. ... Have I thy illustrious permission, O pro- 
tector of the poor, to leave thy excellent presence? 
There are shirts to be numbered and boxes to be packed 
before we depart.” 

When Beasley was left alone he swore softly to him- 
self. He was more put out by this occurrence than 
he cared to acknowledge. His first emotion was one 
of annoyance with Athira for her inconsiderateness; 
to have drowned herself on the night before his de- 
parture was in the worst of taste—surely she could 
have waited. His next was one of eagerness to escape— 
to get back among people whom he understood, to 
forget India and all its devious paths. His last was 
one of pity, approaching remorse. He rose up and went 
to his bedroom to hurry Durga Jang with the packing. 

When he got there he found it was all completed. 
Durga Jang was hauling on the last strap as he 
entered, and perspiring freely. 

*You’re hot, Durga Jang,” he remarked. 

The man shivered and his teeth chattered. He 
passed the strap through the buckle and turned to 
his master a face which was blue with suffering. 
“ Nay, lord,” he muttered. “I am cold.” 

3easley guessed that he had got an attack of fever 
and gave him a bottle of quinine with which to dose 
himself. 

That evening, when the sun hung red above the 
cotton-fields, they left Kardar. That night Durga 
Jang died upon the journey. 

His death did not cause his master so much incon- 
venience as might have been expected, for he was lucky 
in acquiring the services of a Hindu bearer who was 
eager to travel by te-rain, that he might visit a cousin 
in Bombay. Unfortunately, he was not learned in the 
habits of te-rains, and in stepping out on to the track 
unwarily, at a place where they had halted to water 
the engine, was knocked down and crushed by the up- 
country express, which carried the mails. This hap- 
pened when they were distant twenty-four hours from 
Bombay, so Beasley made no further attempt to engage 
a servant, but waited at a hotel till his odds and ends 
of business were settled and his steamer sailed. 




















The first novelty and gladness of his reception in 
England blotted her out completely from his mind; it 
was not until he was alone again that he became con- 
scious of her shadow across his life. He had gone 
down into Herefordshire to visit Headless Croft. He 
had become engaged in London to a cousin several 
years younger than himself, with whom he had corre- 
sponded from time to time; the purpose of his visit 
was to see what alterations were necessary before he 
married and brought home his wife. He was in his bed- 
room, which had been his father’s, unpacking his 
boxes, when at the bottom of a trunk he came across 
the shawl. It was carefully folded and lay beneath 
the shirts which Durga Jang had put together on their 
last day in Kardar. 

At first he gazed down on it furious and terrified, 
as a man will who discovers a poisonous snake in the 
long grass. He was angry with Durga Jang that he 
had packed it, angry with Athira that she had given 
it, and angry with himself that he had not destroyed 
it before leaving Kardar. Then, as he knelt beside the 
trunk, all consciousness of the English room and the 
wholesome English sunlight died out from him. 

The shawl sent forth a subtle fragrance of spices, 
of incense, of the women of India, and he was back in 
Srinagar again. It was night and the moon. crouched 
low in the sky. A slow wind passed through the pop- 
lars and plane-trees, causing their leaves to shake; 
on every hand as he listened he could hear the flowing 
of water and the rustling of the rice. Now it was the 
Jhelum which he sailed; now he walked beneath the 
chinar groves of dead Mogul emperors or beside the 
margin of their lakes, on whose surface drifted float- 
ing-gardens; now he halted in the shadow of one of the 
seven log bridges which span the Jhelum; but always 
he watched and waited. And it was for the coming 
of Athira that he watched. 

He was aroused prosaically by the clamor of the 
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“Mrs. Beasley says that she will be down in a few 
minutes.” 

He returned to the dining-room to wait. It was a 
large old-fashioned room, narrow, oak-panelled, and 
Jacobean in style. At the far end French windows 
occupied almost all one side, opening out on to a lawn 
at the foot of which flowed the Wye. Here a small 
table had been drawn up and spread, illumined with 
shaded candles. 

There was no real need of candles, for the long-tarry- 
ing June afterglow shed sufficient light; but Beasley 
had insisted on them, since, did they sit long over their 
meal, they enabled him the better to watch her face. 
He was never tired of doing that; it was so girlish 
and peaceful, so ignorant of the baser side of life, that 
it had become for him the symbol of his altered self and 
new hope. He could never exhaust the marvel of his 
change. 

He went outside, and seated himself on the steps to 
finish his cigarette while he waited her arrival. 

Presently he heard the door of the dining-room 
opened and closed, and the swish of skirts behind him. 
He jumped up hurriedly and entered, going to meet 
her. 

“ What’s been keeping you so long?” he asked. 

“Can’t you see for yourself?” she replied, with a 
catch of laughter in her voice. 

He could not see very distinctly, for his eyes were 
blinded by the sudden change of light; but he saw that 
she was dressed in white, and guessed that it was her 
wedding attire. 

Coming near to him so that Williams might not hear 
what was said, she exclaimed,“ This is our first real 
night at home together, so I put it on as a surprise, 
in honor of the oceasion.” 

As she bent toward him he became aware of a fra- 
grance that was familiar, of spices, of incense—of the 
women of India. For the moment the distant tinkling 





The hand which he grasped so firmly in his own appeared very small 


gong announcing that lunch was ready. He _ picked 
up the shawl hastily and hid it in a cupboard; after 
which he went down-stairs. That afternoon he re- 
turned to London and in a week he was married. 

He consumed nearly a year over his honeymoon, 
touring the Continent. During that period, in taking 
pains to adjust himself to a new and intimate person- 
ality, he had ample opportunity for the studying of his 
own character. Heretofore he had been brutally indi- 
vidualistic; India, by reason of the exalted position 
which she allots to the Anglo-Saxon, had encouraged 
this trait of selfishness in his character. Selfishness 
is one form of provincialism. The rapid panorama 
of new cities and alien lands, the inhabitants of which 
were equally proud with himself, aroused within him a 
new foree for his regeneration—self-distrust; he be- 
came a cosmopolitan. He no longer condemned; he 
judged. Being very much in love with his wife, he 
zrew in love with the world; so even his judgments 
were tempered with kindness. This helped him in 
squaring his present with his past when he recollected 
his treatment of Athira. In being lenient to others, 
he held. himself justified in being lenient to himself. 

_ When his travel was ended he brought home his 
bride to Headless Croft. 

On the second night after their arrival, his wife was 
a long time in coming down to dinner. The gong had 
sounded twice, and still she failed to put in an appear- 
‘ance. He began to grow nervous lest some mishap had 
overtaken her. Fearful of appearing absurd in his 
butler’s eyes by making a fuss over a matter so trifling, 
he strove to pretend that her absence was quite natural. 
At last, when ten minutes had gone by, addressing the 
man with some petulance, he said, “ Williams, go and 
tap at Mrs. Beasley’s door and inquire the cause of 
her delay.” 

While the butler was gone he lit a cigarette and 
walked restlessly to and fro. Hearing the man’s foot- 
Steps descending the stairway, he went out into the 
hall to meet him that he might curtail his suspense. 


“Well, Williams, what’s the matter? What does 
she say?” 





of the cowbells in the meadows became for him the 
voice of the bazar, and the flowing of the Wye the 
gurgling of the Jhelum between its poplared banks. 
Then he heard Williams saying, “‘ Shall I serve dinner 
now, sir?” And his thoughts fled back to where he 
was. 

He took his place at the table in the French window, 
seating himself opposite to his wife. He did not trust 
himself to look at her again until he was more com- 
posed. When he raised his eyes, he sought for any 
sign in her appearance which would account for his 
strange hallucination; but he saw her sitting opposite 
to him, pleasant and quiet, dressed all in white. 

“What’s troubling you, Rupert?” she asked. 
“ You’re very silent. Aren’t you pleased with me be- 
cause I kept you waiting?” 

He disowned any irritation on that seore, and did 
his best to make conversation, taking as his topic the 
improvements he was planning for the home-farm. It 
was not lover’s talk. He knew that she was watching 
him with a growing concern and that his remarks were 
at random—that he was talking like a man light- 
headed. He strove to pull himself together, and to com- 
mand his actions and his words; but a haunting fra- 
grance, reminiscent of India, was in his nostrils, dis- 
concerting him and crowding his memory with visions 
of the past. 

At length the meal was ended and coffee was served. 
Williams inquired whether they would have it there. 
or in the library. Beasley told him, “ In the library ”; 
but when he rose to his feet his head reeled and he 
sat down again. He countermanded his order angrily 
in Punjabi; then recollecting himself, “ Serve it here,” 
he said. 

The shadows had lengthened and the night had 
fallen. The air had grown chilly; a river mist which 
hung low above the pastures drifted in at the win- 
oe causing the candles to gutter and to shed less 
ight. 

He gazed bewildered across at his wife. He won- 
dered what she thought of his behavior. Did she think 
he had been drinking? He wished he could tell her his 
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trouble. 
plain to her a thing the cause of which he did not 
know himself; the effect alone of which he realized? 

She looked up at the sound of his laughter. 

He nodded and waved his hand toward her; 
seemed immensely distant from him. 

She opened her lips as if she were about to address 


Then he laughed harshly. How could he ex- 


she 


him; but she thought better of it. There were tears 
in her eyes. 


Then he noticed that her throat and shoulders were 


bare; he supposed that she must be cold. When 
Williams returned with the coffee he said to him, 
“Fetch your mistress a wrap.” But she shook her 


head, muttering, “I have one.” 

Williams, before he left, picked it up from the floor 
beside her and threw it over her. 

Seasley was snipping off the end of a cigar at the 
time. He was meditating on whether it would be wise 
to tell her all, and whether this was the proper occa- 
sion for such confession. He determined that it was. 

Drawing a candle toward him, his hand trembling, 
he lit his cigar. The secret would all come out 
sooner or later; it would be best to get it over and 
out of the way. He had a superstitious feeling that 
only by clearing his conscience of its burden could 
he swing to the doors of memory. : 

“Muriel, [ have something to tell you,” he said, 
keeping his eyes away from her; “ something which is 
neither proper nor refined.” 

‘He cleared his throat, hoping that she would an 
swer and give him a respite. But she was silent. He 
extended his arm across the table, not looking at her 
face, to where her hand rested on the edge of the 
cloth. He seized it in his own and held it fast; he was 
so afraid that she would get away and he would 
her. 

“When I’ve told you all,” 
sure that you will like me.” 

He hesitated a moment; his voice sounded far away 
and strange, and her hand felt very cold. Then he 
added in a whisper, “ You must remember that I was 
very lonely out in India, and a good deal younger at 
the time.” 

While he had been speaking a curious sensation had 
been creeping over him, as though he were drifting 
back into the past. A nightingale was singing in a fir 
near by and the river a fellow answered it 
call; but it seemed to Beasley a muezzin who, from his 
minar, cried to God in the night, “* Allah ho 
* Allah ho Akbar,” “ La ilaha [llallah.’ And the song 
of the answering bird was multiplied for him into the 
rumor of countless wakeful men who made response. 

The hand which he grasped so firmly in his own 
appeared very small and oddly dusky in the candles’ 
light. His companion was so silent that he began to 
take courage and slowly to raise his eyes. Before he 
had reached her face, he saw something which explained 
it all—drawn closely across her breast and shoulders, 
hiding her bridal dress from sight, was the Cashmere 
shawl. She must have found it in the cupboard where 
he had thrown it a year gone by. So Athira had 
gained her desire, and her last gift to him had become 
a present to the memsahib the black water, 
whom he could love always. 

In his surprise he grasped her hand so tightly that 
she eried out with pain. She wrenched herself free 
and, in so doing, overswept the candles, putting out 
their light. He rose in his place, striving to pacify 
her. holding her fast again. 

As his eves met hers through the darkness, he gazed 
into the face not of his wife, but of the Woman of 
India. 

Speaking to her rapidly in Punjabi, he besought her 
to go away. She threw back her head and mocked 
him with her mouth, making no reply. 

As he realized what she had come to perform, he 
went upon his knees and implored her. Then, sur- 
mising the uselessness of such appeal, he called upon 
his God. 

Turning quickly, as though he had struck her, she 
fled out across the lawn. When she turned to escape 
he was holding her, and his hand tore from her shoui 
ders the Cashmere shawl. 

He rose from his knees and ran out into the night 
to see which way she would depart. Already he was 
too late. The mist had settled down on the valley, 
obscuring the stars, making everything shadowy and 
dark. Yet, for a first few seconds while he gazed, he 
fancied he discerned the moving of something which 
was white, which flitted through the bushes toward 
the riverside. Overpowered by curiosity, he followed. 

Perhaps he heard footsteps; he could not be sure. 
It might only have been the dripping of water from 
leaves and branches on to fern and grass. The flow- 
ing of the Wye was like that of the Jhelum; he was 
bewildered by the sense that he was living in two sets 
of environments at one and the same time. High over- 
head the nightingale continued to chant; and now 
for him it was only a nightingale, and now a muezzin, 
lifted high above an Eastern city, who greeted Allah 
in the watches of the night. 

He had not gone far before he missed his bearings 
and knew himself lost. He did not dare to call, lest 
he should arouse his servants, who had probably re- 
tired, and cause alarm. They would expect an explana- 
tion, and what. was there to explain? 

It took him an hour to fumble his way back. When 
he reached the house, he felt his way round by the 
clammy. ivy-covered walls till he came to the window 
whence he had set out. It was still open, and the room 
was still dark. He struck a match, half-expecting to 
see his wife huddled in a corner; but she was not there 
—all he saw was the overturned table, near to which 
lay the Cashmere shawl. He wondered where she had 
gone—probably to bed. 

He closed the windows and then followed her. He 
tiptoed up the stairs and along the passage till he 
came to her door and knocked. He knocked again— 
louder this time; but there was no answer. He turned 
the handle, but refrained from entering; he felt him- 
self an intruder after what had happened. 

He must have made more noise than he thought, for 
just then he heard a footstep on the servants’ landing 
and saw Williams, with a lamp in his hand, peering 
down from the banisters above him. 
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“ Anything the matter, sir?” he whispered. 

“No, nothing, thank you, Williams,’ he replied; 
“you can go back to bed.” 

He decided to postpone interviewing his wife till 
morning. She would be better able to bear his ex- 
planation after a good night’s rest. He went down to 
the library and lit a fire; he could not endure the 
room where the scene had occurred. 

Sitting alone in the silent house, all things seemed 
possible, and he thought he had now arrived at the 
solution of his mystery. Remembrance of Durga 
Jang’s words afforded him the key to the situation. 
When asked why Athira should have drowned herself 
in the Chenab in order that she might go with him 
across the black water, Durga Jang had said, “ The 
Chenab flows into the Ghara, and the Ghara flows into 
the Indus, and the Indus flows down to the black water ; 
and the black water is the pathway which my lord 
must travel to get to the land of the sahibs.” 

“ And the Wye flows into the black water,” thought 
Beasley, thus completing the argument. “The ghost 
of Athira can journey only by water.” 

Sitting beside the fire, he fell asleep. 

Next morning he was awakened by the sound of 
heavy footsteps in the hall. He listened and heard 
gruff voices arguing in whispered tones. Before he was 
fully aroused, the door was opened and he saw the 
seared white face of Williams looking in upon him. 
Catching sight of his master, he made as if he would 
have withdrawn apologetically; then said, speaking 
shakily, “ Something bad has happened, sir; it’s in the 
hall.” 

Beasley, glancing through the partly opened door, 
saw the figures of half a dozen of his laborers. 

“What has happened?” he cried, rising hurriedly, 
clutching at his collar because of the tightness which 
was about his throat. 

The butler hesitated. Then his servant’s habit of 
instant obedience returned to him. 

“Mrs. Beasley was found floating in the river this 
morning, sir, as the haymakers were going to their 
work,” 


When the inquest was held over Mrs. Beasley’s body 
nothing could be proved against her husband; but 
everything was suspected. Williams’s reserve was 
overdone, and called forth a reprimand from the 
coroner. The county wagged its head, winked know- 
ingly, and whispered that, “ For some one, whose name 
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“‘What has happened?” he cried, rising hurriedly 


need not be mentioned, the affair looked very fishy— 
mysterious and shady, in fact.” 

Then the history of Athira leaked out, and Beasley 
was once and forever discredited. There was talk of 
arresting him, and he took the unwise course of fleeing 
the country. 





For years nothing was heard of him; then one day 
he was recognized in Kardar. He was prematurely 
old and worn. His mind had broken down. His ap- 
pearance was unclean and neglected. His clothing was 
nondescript—half Eastern, half European—composed 
of such rags as may be picked up by the wayside. 

He wandered the streets like a beggar; yet he never 
asked for alms. If spoken to he did not hearken, but 
muttered continually something unintelligible about a 
woman, one Athira, the owner of a Cashmere shawl, 
which he was anxious to restore. There are many 
Athiras in Kardar and innumerable Cashmere shawls; 
so to the young Englishmen who deigned to converse 
with him his foolishness was patent. 

He carried a grim package in his hand. For any 
one who coaxed him he would loose the string and dis- 
play. just such a shawl as the one he babbled of; and 
truly it had once been of surpassing magnificence. 

For five days the men at the club tossed him pice 
and annas, partly for the fun of it and partly out of 
pity; for they had learned, though they did not be- 
lieve it, that he had formerly been a high official in 
Kardar. And for five days the children of the bazar 
spat upon him when the native policemen were not 
watching; for they had heard that he had once been 
a stern ruler over their fathers’ fathers. So for five 
days he was the sport of Kardar, and then he van- 
ished. 

The last man to have sight of him was an old Sikh 
soldier, whose brother had once been his orderly. He 
had spoken to him near the Hindu temple whose 
steps the waves of the Chenab wash. It was about 
the hour of midnight, and the mad sahib held mari- 
golds in his hands and was imagining himself to be a 
native girl who went to meet her lover. 

Next day all that remained to prove this assertion 
and to indicate which way Sahib Beasley had gone was 
a Cashmere shawl, old and faded, drenched with river 
water, which was found thrown up on the temple’s 
lowest stair. Woven into its pattern was a secret 
writing, which, on being interpreted by a native scholar, 
read somewhat as follows: 


“As thou hast loved me 
May thy gods love thee; 
As is my fate 
May. thy fate be: 
Measure for measure 
And grief for grief.” 
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On the links in the afternoon 









































One of the more energetic forms of diversion 





























Where the ocean smiles for miles and miles 


SPRING ON 


A luncheon party in the quiet palm-grove 


THE AMERICAN RIVIERA 


PASTIMES AND IDLENESS IN THE WARMTH OF PALM BEACH 
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Cyril Scott as Jack Wright, ‘“‘The Lottery Man” . Helen Lowell as Lizzie Roberts; Cyril Scott as Jack Wright 


“THE LOTTERY MAN,” AT 
THE BIJOU 


ACK WRIGHT, a reporter on a New 

newspaper, borrows money from his friend 
Peyton, the owner of the paper, in order to 
speculate on a Wall Street tip, guaranteeing to 
furnish the biggest “scoop” on record if he 
should fail in his stock venture. Of course he 
loses, and he then proposes that the paper hold 
a lottery with a husband as the first pri 
Jack offers himself as the victim. The sugges 
tion is adopted, and soon nearly all the unmar 
ried women in the city are saving the coupons, 
which appear in cach issue of the paper, in the 
hope of securing the lucky number which shall 
entitle one of them to claim the “ lottery man.” 
Veanwhile Wright falls in love with Helen 
Heyer and becomes panic-stricken at the pros 
pect of possibly he ing com pe lle d to marry some 
other woman. He persuades his own and his 
sweetheart’s friends to buy as many coupons as 
they can, but the winning number is secured by 
Lizzie Robe ris, the old-maid companion of Vrs. 
Peyton. However, they discover that Lizzie had 
purloined the winning coupon from Nora, the 
cook, and the latter is bought off; so the course 
of true love is no longer obstructed, 


The scene in the “beauty parlor.” From left to right the characters are: Lizzie Roberts (Helen Lowell), Hedwig Jensen (Mary L. Mayo), and Mrs. Peyton (Ethel Winthrop) 


Tre FEAY AWD THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG’S COMEDY, “THE LOTTERY MAN,” NOW PLAYING AT THE BIJOU THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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The 


Gentler View 


BROWNING, AND THE LOST CORK 
By Florida Pier 


Ir is a great shock to find that a Brown- 
ing society still exists. One knew that 
there had been Browning societies, but 
then there was the passionate Brompton 
period, and in all ignorance it was sup- 
posed that the former epidemic had been 
yielded to, thrown off, and completely re- 
covered from, just as Brompton’s habit of 
carrying a lily in the left hand and 
making Aubrey Beardsley gestures with 
the right was lived through with no very 
serious results. Such earnest help was 
given the members of the various Brown- 
ing societies in their time: of stress! 
Iivery one chaffed them and tried to nurse 
them to a state of greater sanity. There 
was a season when jokes were made about 
nothing else—which was very nice on the 
part of the jokers. Max Beerbohm made a 
cartoon of a Browning society that 
should have wrought a great many cures, 
and Chesterton explained kindly to all 
who would read that Browning was a god 
with an impediment in his speech. This 
hint of a stutter might have relieved the 
souls seriously studying every line, bat- 
tling to reduce each to a state of perfect 
clarity, and the world at large had rather 
supposed that it had. There was a com- 
fortable impression about that Browning 
was now taken calmly, read by those who 
were not inconvenienced by his mode of 
expression, and by others let reasonably 
alone. Unfortunately, things are not as 
peaceful as they seemed. Browning’s style 
is still regarded as a challenge, as a taunt 





to egg one on to one’s destruction, and 
there are those who, hope to down 
him, to trace him to his lair and fight 
it out with him. It is these who 
form the Browning societies still in ex- 
istence. 

The state of irritation revealed by one 
glance at a programme shocks and pains 
us. The sight of all these. beautifully 
frocked ladies writhing with the Browning 
rash makes one pause and wonder. There 
are so many things that none of us are 
able to understand ourselves — human 
nature as displayed by others, the cosmic 
scheme, the whyness of the weather, why 
people marry whom they do—that is, does 
seem as though we might add Browning to 
the group and go happily about our busi- 
ness. There is something pig-headed and 
picayunish in making an exception of 
Browning. (Why take space for granted 
and balk at Browning?) Fowls with 
their noses fastened to a bright dot of 
paint, hypnotizea, unhappy, and unable to 
get away, suggest themselves as a not dis- 
respectfully meant simile to the Brown- 
ing enthusiasts. 

When people deliberately sit down to 
addle their brains, the world with its 
fussy old humanity tries to head them off, 
to distract their attention before they lose 
themselves entirely, and there is a proper 
sense of grievance felt that when some 
years have been given to the cure of these 
particular stumblers, and everybody had 
supposed them safe, they should have been 
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Browning on the quiet all the time. To 
discover a large society of the iniquitous 
ones at this late date is to feel that they 
have been getting into mischief behind our 
backs, and we are hurt. A sense of injury 
prevents us from expressing ourselves as 
we would like. It was not fair of them to 
get to an incurable stage without as much 
as circulating a rumor of the excessively 
bad way they were in. 

Picture large numbers of women bus- 
tling in a little late to discuss ‘* Abt- 
Vogler,” which is to be elucidated by 
twelve questions, the simplest of which 
reads, “ What are the characteristics of a 
thinking soul in a state of ecstasy?” One 
resents it. Tears of rage rise at the 
thought. It has the futility of martyr- 
dom. It is not safe to have our mothers, 
cousins, and neighbors asking themselves 
what the characteristics of a thinking 
soul are in a state of ecstasy. We wring 
our hands as they go down for the third 
time and dwell snifflingly on the expecta- 
tions they had of living to a good old age 
as happy, useful citizens. 

If the questions, “ Why is ‘C Major’ 
the musical expression of the common- 
place?” and, “ How would you explain the 
three phrases of humor existence men- 
tioned in verse five?” were addressed to 
larky, joyous us, we, the world at large, 
would say—“* We wouldn’t, we wouldn't 
explain it for worlds. We would keep in- 
tact its beautifully cryptic qualities.” 
For what do we know of humor existence? 
Nothing at all. We say it over and over 
and it leaves us untouched, unharmed. 
We rise smiling after each repetition, but 
that is because we are immune, we are in 
the protected condition we should be in. 
It is the others-—the ones who take a 
horrid faney to a thinking soul in a state 
of ecstasy—that are in danger and must 
be roused from their debilitated condition. 
There is something not quite nice in pub- 
licly discussing, “How are Light and 
Music related, and what mental condition 
is emphasized by the illumination of 
Rome’s dome”? We do not know how 
they are related, but we feel that if it 
must be found out it should be done in 
the privacy of one’s room. The mental 
confusion which must result is surely not 
for. the public eye. 

Not only do these ladies deal in such 
matters at their meetings, but they are 
expected to prepare themselves before com- 
ing. They introduce into their innocent 
homes such questions as, “ Where in art 
does man’s creative power find its highest 
expression?” Oh, ladies, for shame! Do 
these things if you must during your 
social hours, but when you are with your 
husband and children have a mind orderly 
and uncontaminated. And remember that, 
though the world was good-natured with 
you before, this relapse of yours may 
prove extremely trying to its temper, and, 
if it sees fit to-take you in hand a second 
time—well—you cannot say that you were 
not warned, because you were. There is 
no need of going into particulars; suffice 
it to say, have a care! 


Passing over the mystery of how a cork 
could become lost, we plunge into the sor- 
row of its being missing. A cork which 
you had always liked but never been 
especially wrapped up in, you now find 
to be an inseparable part of you. It is 
an unusual cork that only comes from 
foreign places, a cork of parts, and it can 
neither be replaced nor can you take up 
the routine of your life until it is found. 
It is more than a cork. To be frank, it 
verges on being a stopper, and it is some- 
where in the room. A cork does not leave 
of its own accord, neither does any one 
steal'a person’s best, favorite stopper. It 
Was one that had been faithful to you 
for years, and during the painful days of 
its absence you go frequently and peer 
into the bottle to see if it has not of its 
own accord returned. The bottle is its 
natural abode; it is thither that it will 
come if it repents and comes at all. 
Snugly, with a chastened spirit, it will 
crawl into the place to which it belongs, 
trusting you for a decent ignoring of its 
late fall. But. look as often as you will, 
it is never there. Sadly, with a heavy 
heart, you make the round on your hands 
and knees of every crack and cranny. 
Prostrate on the floor, for five minutes 
at a time you gaze at bits of dust and 
strayed and fallen pins. Perhaps they 
could tell if they would. You lie there, 
hoping by ‘your patience to lure that 
stopper home, too bowed: down by _ its 
absence to care for the slight informality 
of your position. After a while the room 
becomes to you nothing but the prison 
of that lost, unhappy stopper. You poke 
back of things with umbrellas and burrow 
your nose into crevices, infuriated at 
being unable to see with more than one 
eye at a time. Then at last, with the help 
of a broom handle, there is a tinkle, the 
stopper falls from the place in which it 
has been lodged wholly against its will, 
and, ah, what a happy home-coming! 
You rush to tell the family, who snort 
with unsympathetic disgust at your obses- 
sion, and, repulsed by the cold world, you 
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and the stopper rejoice together. 











A Strange Reversal 


In the days before the Suez Canal was 


opened to the world, St. Helena 
frequent port of call for British 
bound to and from India and the Far East. 
This custom was caused by the need of 
obtaining supplies for the long voyage, 
and it was, therefore, for this reason that 
the ship which on one occasion bore the 


was a 


vessels 


Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, returning to England from 


India, touched at the island. The great 
commander spent one night at Jamestown 
at the house of a Mr. Balcom. 

Ten years later Napoleon Bonaparte 
landed to begin his six years of exile, 
and was assigned to the same room that 
his conqueror at Waterloo had occupied 
This strange coincidence came to the 
knowledge of the Duke at Paris during 
its occupation by the allied forces; and 
he despatched the following letter to the 
British officer then in command at St. 
Helena: 

‘IT am very much obliged to you for 
Mr. Simpson’s book, which [ will read 
when I have a moment’s leisure. I am 
glad you have taken the command at St. 
Helena, upon which I congratulate you. 
You may tell “Bony” that I find his 
apartments at the Elys¢ée Bourbon very 
convenient, and that I hope he likes mine 
at Mr. Baleom’s. It is a droll enough. 
sequel to the affairs of Europe that uw: 
should change places of residence.” 
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NEW RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 


MPHEN the Union Pacific was being 
built years ago and had been pushed 
as far out as Denver, the question 
came up as to whether the attempt 
> should be made to run the road 
straight west through the formida- 






a fx ble Continental Divide, which runs 
Pee! north and south like a great ram- 
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part thirty miles west of Denver, 
or whether the great natural barrier should be skirted 
instead of pierced and the road run to the northward. 
The latter course was taken. Later, when the Denver 
and Rio Grande was being planned, the same question 
came up,and again it was answered by a decision on 
the part of the engineers to run the road far south- 
ward before attempting to strike west. Beyond Denver, 
therefore, there came to be a broad tract of country, 
between the lines of the Union Pacific and the Denver 
and Rio Grande, excluded from the development 
brought to the surrounding territory by the railroads, 
and in which the shriek of a locomotive had never 
been heard. 

From Denver straight west across the Continental 
Divide and through the heart of the fertile territory 
lying beyond the great barrier so long considered 
impassable, an independent railroad, the Denver, 
Northwestern, and Pacific, is being built straight to 
Salt Lake. And that is the first of the three great 
railroad-construction enterprises now under way. The 
new road being built in a bee-line southwest from 
Kansas City to Topolobampo on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia is the second. The third is the great work of 
building a line across the Cumberland Mountains to 
connect the Western Maryland Railroad with the New 
York Central system at Pittsburg, the latter being 
thus given its long-wanted outlet at Baltimore. 

A comprehensive glance at the railroad map of the 
country shows that in these three enterprises is 
centred practically all the new railroad construction 
now going on which may be said to possess strategic 
importance. Development work is being carried on 
all the time, and in every part of the country the 
railroads are continually building extensions and spurs, 
but in such operations interest is necessarily local. 
By the completion of the projects mentioned, however, 
there will be injected into the railroad situation an 
influence bound strongly to react favorably or un- 
favorably, as the case may be, upon at least a score 
of important lines. 

Of these three great pieces of railroad-construction 
work, the most picturesque is the line which is being 
thrown westward from Denver to the Great Salt Lake. 
Undertaking a task which made the engineers who 
built the Union Pacific and the Denver and Rio Grande 
swerve aside, David A. Moffat and his associates have 
already completed the biggest part of their ambitious 
scheme and have carried their line over two hundred 
miles west of Denver. Confronted at the outset by 
the great natural barrier of the Continental Range, 
the projectors of the enterprise, by the employment 
of the most modern engineering methods and ideas 
and only after the expenditure of vast sums of money, 
finally sueceeded in forcing their road across the 
mountains and out into the fertile territory on the 
other side. The stretch from Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, where the road now ends, to Salt Lake, is 
still a big piece of construction work, but construction 
work of a routine character only, and merely a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents. The back of the difficulty 
was broken when by means of snake routes and horse- 
shoe curves and all the other expedients which have 
made modern engineering the wonderful thing it is, 
the line was carried over the mountains into western 
Colorado. 

Completion of the road to Salt Lake will introduce 
a brand-new element into the western through-traffic 
situation. Here will be a line between Denver and 
Salt Lake, independent, shorter by far than any other 
route, and forming just that link between Denver 
and the Far West of which at least two big systems 
are so much in need. Possession of such a line, and 
a traffic arrangement with the Goulds’ Western Pa- 
cific, which runs from Salt Lake the rest of the way 
to thea coast, would put either the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy or the Rock Island into the strongest 
kind of a position to compete actively and success- 
fully with Union Pacific. 

Who will get this new Moffat line?—that is what 
Wall Street wants to know. Nobody will get it, says 
Mr. Evans, vice-president of the road—it is an in- 
dependent, nor have there been any negotiations for 
its sale. And still Wall Street is incredulous and 
ean hardly see how a property which would be of 
such great use to several big systems who have the 
money to buy it can long maintain its independence. 

One thing is certain, whoever buys this Denver, 
Northwestern, and Pacific will have to pay real money 
to getit. The risk of failure has been taken and passed: 
the hardest part of the work has been done; the road 
has been carried into a territory rich in mining, 
agriculture, and lumber, and net earnings on that part 
of the system already in operation show an increase 
of thirty-eight per cent. over last year. The road 
has passed out of the experimental stage. It is a 
going and self-supporting property, and is in the hands 
of men who have made a big play and won out. 
Most properties are for sale at a price, and probably 
this one is too, but in this case the price will be such 
as to make even a road like the Burlington think 
twice about paving it. 

While the Hill and Harriman roads and the Gould 
system are striving for every possible advantage with 
regard to the traffic coming through the centre of 
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the country, a new transcontinental line far to the 
southward is rapidly nearing completion. Consider- 
ing Kansas City as the pivot of the hands of a clock, 
an hour-hand stretching down across the northern 
part of Mexico and just reaching the Pacific, would, 
if swung around to the northward, end somewhere 
in the deserts of Nevada. In other words, of two 
lines drawn from Kansas City to the Pacific, one 
straight west and the other southwest, the lattef 
would be the shorter by five hundred miles. 

Realization of the possibilities of this shorter route 
led Arthur E, Stilwell and his associates, some few 
years ago, to commence building a line straight 
through from Kansas City to the lower end of the 
Gulf of California. For some time progress was 
comparatively slow. The territory through which 
the road was building was not developed then as 
it is now, and after a fair start had at last 
been made the panic came and all but put an 
end to building operations. But since that time work 
las been steadily pushed, and as it stands to-day 
869 miles of the projected 1,600 miles are actually 
in operation, while contracts have been let for much 
of the remaining work. By the middle of 1912, it 
is estimated, the road should be completed and trains 
running from Kansas City to the Pacific over a route 
shorter by many hundred miles than any which now 
exists. 

The Panama Canal will not be finished in 1912, 
but at the present rate of construction it will be fin- 
ished within three years after that time. Its com- 
pletion will greatly increase the business of the new 
Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient. With a Pacific 
coast terminal not far from the mouth of the canal 
and lying, in fact, almost in the direct route which 
ships heading from the canal to the Orient must take, 
this new road is in an entirely different position with 
regard to the opening up of the Isthmus than its com- 
petitors up in the North. Where the opening of the 
canal is bound to cost these roads a good deal of 
traffic, it will not only not hurt the “ Orient” road, 
hut is bound to bring to it a large volume of addi- 
tional business. 

As a consideration affecting future traffic, the loca- 
tion of the new road’s western terminal down near 
the coast is of even greater importance than the fact 
that the line is shorter by five hundred miles than 
the other transcontinentals. The completion of the 
canal is sure to result at once in a great increase 
in the amount of freight carried between that region 
and the Orient. Freight will be passing in large 
volume from the canal to Asiatic points, and steamers, 
in order to take on freight bound from the central 
part of the United States to the Far East, will have 
to go only slightly out of their way to touch at 
Topolobampo, where the “ Stilwell” road reaches the 
coast. Under the circumstances it is not difficult to 
see over what line shippers in the Middle Western sec- 
tions of the United States will find it most advantage- 
ous to send freight destined for the Orient. And sim- 
ilarly with regard to freight coming to the United 
States from the Far East in steamers bound for the 
Panama Canal. To touch at Seattle or Portland or 
even San Francisco would be to take a most round- 
about course, while to head for Topolobampo would be 
taking almost the direct route. For steamers plying 
between the canal and the Orient, that city is the 
logical port of call on the west side of the North- 
American continent, and the railroad having that 
point as its western terminus is sure of getting the 
business of carrying the freight inland into the United 
States. 

Low capitalization, excellence of construction, and 
other points with regard to this newest of the trans- 
continentals might be touched on, but these are mat- 
ters affecting the road itself rather than its strategic 
position with regard to the great westward traffic 
currents. From what has been said it is evident that 
it is the location of the road more than anything 
else which seems certain to make it, and within the 
space of a few years, a most important factor in the 
transcontinental traffic situation. 

The third great piece of railroad construction is 
great in its importance and the difficulty surrounding 
its accomplishment, rather than in its extent. From 
the end of the Western Maryland up to Pittsburg is 
a distance of only eighty-three miles, but the diffi- 
culty of building that little piece of road will bring 
the cost to well upward of $10,000,000. To get the 
road across the Cumberland Mountains will be a task 
comparable in difficulty to the carrying of the “ Mof- 
fat” line across the Continental Divide just west of 
Denver. It was this natural barrier which, quite as 
much as the difficulty about getting into Pittsburg, 
broke up George Gould’s plans about coupling up the 
Wabash with the Western Maryland, and finally 
landed the latter in receivers’ hands. 

Tn spite of engineering difficulties and expense, how- 
ever, it has been decided that this connecting piece 
of road be built—not, indeed, to couple up the Western 
Maryland with the Wabash. as had been originally 
planned, but with the Pittsburg and Lake Erie, one 
of the New York subsidiaries. A ninety-nine-year 
traffic agreement has just been made which stipulates 
that the construction of the connecting line be begun 
at onee. Upon its completion New York Central will 
have what it has so long needed—a direct line from 
the Pittsburg district down to tide-water at Baltimore. 

It has taken the Vanderbilt interests years to com- 
plete their campaign against the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore and Ohio, securely entrenched as these 
roads are at Pittsburg, but through this arrangement 
with the Western Maryland the trick seems finally to 
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have been turned. Preliminary preparations—thie 
four-tracking of the Pittsburg and Lake Erie and the 
building of a direct line between Youngstown on that 
road and Cleveland on the Lake Shore—were all 
finished long ago. What we see now is only the 
culmination of the plan—a plan which was conceived 
at the time the Western Maryland went into bank- 
ruptey, but which has only just now become possible 
of fulfilment. For four years the Vanderbilt interests 
have been working steadily toward securing the Balti- 
more outlet. In eighteen months their Pittsburg and 
Lake Erie will be connected with the Western Mary- 
land by the new line through the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, and the Baltimore outlet will be an accom- 
plished fact. Control of a route to Baltimore will 
put New York Central nearly on a par with Penn- 
sylvania so far as fixing ditferentials for the Middle 
Atlantic ports is concerned, and will also throw to 
the Central a large amount of west-bound coal busi- 
ness now being handled almost exclusively by Balti- 
more and Ohio. As a balance for its east-bound grain 
business this coal traflie will prove exceedingly valu- 
able, and should result in decided economies of opera- 
tion. 

As to the possibility of the port of New York suf- 
fering loss of traflic through the diversion of some 
of the Central’s business to Baltimore, little appre- 
hension need be felt. The coupling up of the New 
York Central system with the Western Maryland is 
altogether likely to create as much new business as 
the Western Maryland is able to handle. 


A couple of months ago all the British papers were 
filled with caustic comment on the speculation in 
the American market. London has a “boom” of her 
own now. Rubber shares are furnishing the material 
for the same sort of speculative excitement as pre- 
vailed over South-African gold shares a few years 
ago and over the shares of bicycle companies a little 
before that. 

Taking cum grano the stories current about the 
money madness of the British public over rubber 
shares of all kinds, it is nevertheless evident that 
the present speculation in London is fully on a par 
with other “booms” which have made British stock- 
exchange history. The excitement, it appears, is all 
eagerness on the discovery that the rubber tree can 
¢ cultivated in the right climate under the super- 
vision of the white man, so that the world need no 
longer be dependent upon a haphazard supply received 
from districts remote from white civilization. As it 
will take five or six years before rubber trees 
planted now can be expected to yield anything at all, 
the public which is buying rubber shares so indis- 
criminately at present will have plenty of time in 
which to “ wake up.” 


The biggest railroad in the world, the Pennsylvania, 
last week made public its report for 1909—a docu- 
ment of facts and figures, and yet a veritable pean of 
prosperity. What the business of the road amounts 
to can be gathered from the fact that gross earnings 
were $315,000,000, 1214 per cent. of the total earned 
by all the railroads in the country. Day in and day 
out including Sundays and holidays, the road is hand- 
ling 1,125,000 tons of freight a day. In 1909 the road 
carried 34,290,000,000 tons of freight a distance of 
one mile, That was just 14.2 per cent. of the freight 
transportation of the whole country. There are other 
big roads, but none that can approach the Pennsyl- 
vania in the volume of business handled. 


Less is being said just now about the many “ deal” 
rumors which filled the air only a short time ago, 
but under the surface some of these plans are being 
quietly pushed forward. Almost openly admitting 
the great mistake it made in ever letting go of 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and especially of letting it go 
into the hands of so resourceful a competitor as Edwin 
Hawley, Pennsylvania has taken back Norfolk and 
Western (which parallels Chesapeake), and is said to 
be developing great plans by which the Norfolk is to 
be used as a strong counteracting influence to the 
spread of the Hawley power. Announcement may be 
expected almost at any time, on the other hand, that 
the Chesapeake has secured its long-wanted entrance 
into Chicago, the road being thus placed in a _posi- 
tion to compete on even terms with the great trunk 
lines carrying freight from the Middle West to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Rock Island’s plans, too, for an 
invasion of the East, are still simmering. Control 
of Lehigh Valley has already been secured, and not 
a few well-informed people are looking for the an- 
nouncement to come that Wabash is to be made the 
so apa link and the Rock Island run into New 

ork. 


An important point in connection with the chronic 
condition of high prices for agricultural products is 
that the farmer has far more capital to work on than 
he used to have, and is thus in a position to hold 
his wheat or cotton until there comes what he con- 
siders a favorable opportunity to sell. Formerly it 
was a question of raising the crop and selling it as 
quickly as possible and for what it would bring. With 
money in the bank now, the farmer is in an entirely 
different position. He is able to hold his wheat, and 
does hold it, until he can get what he considers a 
fair price. Crop experts unanimously report that 
the amount of grain held throughout the country is 
very large, 
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Motoring at Five Cents a Mile 
By HARRY WILKIN PERRY 


PROBABLY more men have been deterred 
from enjoying the pleasures of motoring 
because of uncertainty and fear of the 
cost of running a car and maintaining it 
than on account of the first cost of the 
machine itself. The cost of the car is 
a definite, fixed quantity ascertainable be- 
forehand; the running, repair, and storage 
expenses are an obscure or unknown quan- 
tity, which might be represented by X. 
They may range anywhere from the mini- 
mum shown by testimonial letters pub- 
lished by automobile manufacturers to an 
annual amount equal to the cost of the 
ear itself. The manager of one of the 
largest and best equipped garages in New 
York City asserts that, from his observa- 
tion, it costs just about as much to keep 
and run a ear a year in New York as the 
machine costs, whether it be a modest lit- 
tle runabout at $750 or a magnificent 
limousine at $7,500. But he views the 
situation in the light of the man accus- 
tomed to the garage prices charged in 
the Broadway section and the hire of high- 
priced chauffeurs. 

There are ways and,ways of doing things 
—even automobiling. One of the writer's 
friends, who is a keen, methodical busi- 
ness man, has applied his business methods 
to his motoring. He has taken great in- 
terest, first. in getting the best car he 
could for the least money, and then in 
running and keeping the machine as cheap- 
ly as possible consistent with the position 
he occupies in the community. It is a 
matter of pride to him, as an evidence of 
skill in driving, to get the greatest mile- 
age per gallon of gasoline and the utmost 
wear out of the tires. His mechanical 
instincts cause him to consider it unpar- 
donable to abuse the car by driving at 
high speed over very bad roads, overload- 
ing it with passengers and luggage on a 
long trip through hilly country, and do- 
ing “stunts” with it that good sense 
tells him impose unnecessary stresses upon 
the mechanism and tires that tend to 
break and wear. 

He had never owned or driven a ear be- 
fore. He knew little more about auto- 
mobiles than the average layman when 
he made his purchase, and he had to take 
lessons in driving to learn to run it. Yet 
during the first eight months of possession 
he drove it 7,258 miles on an average fuel 
consumption of one gallon to sixteen miles, 
and at an average cost per mile of only 
five and seventeen one-hundredths cents, 
including all operation and maintenance 
expenses. Strict account was kept of 
every item, not omitting insurance against 
fire and theft, fines for exceeding the speed 
limits (entailed by friends at the wheel, 
but paid for by the owner, who was rid- 
ing as a passenger), and State license and 
city wheel tax for one year. 

The machine is a five-passenger touring- 
car that cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,000, but has proved equal to thirty 
miles an hour and a satisfactory hill- 
climber. A large part of the mileage was 


made on the boulevards of Chicago, but 
a considerable percentage was also made 
over country roads of all sorts in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana. ‘The owner has 
been unusually generous to friends and 
acquaintances with his car, taking them 
for drives in the evenings and for long 
runs on holidays and Sundays. He has 
even been known to drive his wife’s wash- 
woman home on a stormy night. Prob- 
ably not less than half of the total mile- 
age in the eight months was made with 
four or five passengers, so the actual aver- 
age cost per passenger mile has been just 
about one and one-half cents. 

The total cost for the 7,258 miles of 
automobiling (averaging the unusual rec- 
ord of 900 miles a month) during the 
first season of ownership was $375.60. 
The eight months’ operation extended over 
the period from April 7th, when the car 
was delivered, to November 30th last. If 
the car had been put in “dead” storage 
for the winter, as is so often done, the 
expense for the eight months would repre- 
sent practically the whole cost for a year, 
as all expenses cease during “ dead” stor- 
age save only the charge for keeping the 
ear under protection in idleness. 

Some of the principal items in the sea- 
son's account are: Gasoline, $70.72; wash- 
ing and polishing, $61.50; garage storage, 
$38.85; two new tires and tire repairs, 
$48.80; miscellaneous repairs, $32.35; 
spark-plugs and coils, $24.80; oiling 
and greasing, $21.86; license and wheel 
tax, $22: fire and theft insurance for 
one year, $20; fines, $13. 

By special arrangement with a garage 
close to the owner’s residence in an apart- 
ment on the South Side in Chicago “ live” 
storage costs $5 a month, and the owner 
pays $1.25 for having the car washed and 
polished whenever ordered and also pays 
for all other labor. “ Gas,” as gasoline 
is called for short by motorists, cost 
fifteen cents a gallon at first, but later 
was increased to sixteen cents. The car 
was used quite regularly for driving down 
to business in the centre of the city, where 
it had to be “garaged” until evening. 
The cost of this extra storage is, however, 
omitted from the account, as is also the 
amount of the rather liberal fees paid to 
the employees. 

As for tires, which generally are con- 
sidered a chief source of trouble and ex- 
pense, two new casings were put on after 
the car had been run between 3,000 and 
3,500 miles, and at the end of November 
were believed to be good for 1,500 or 2,000 
miles more. One front and one rear cas- 
ing were discarded after having been run 
more than 7,000 miles, one blowing out. 
As the tire manufacturers’ guarantee is 
on the basis of 4,000 miles, which figures 
out at almost three cents per car mile 
for a set of 30X3 and 30X3¥, inch tires, 
my friend is justified in feeling elated 
over his 7,000-mile record and his aver- 
age car-mile expense for tires of only one 





and fifty-six one-hundredths cents. 





A New Kind of Motor Wheel 


Aw Englishman has invented a new kind 
of automobile wheel which seems to prom- 
ise good results. It is a wheel fitted with 
-prings, which are flexible in every di- 


tremities of these metal caps are securely 
fixed in which are embedded rubber strips 
for bearing against the bottom and sides 
of the channel rim. 

















An automobile wheel which may effect a revolution 


rection. It consists of a steel channel 
rim, attached to the circumference of 
Which is a solid rubber tire. To the wheel 
centre are rigidly attached a number of 
spiral steel springs, and to the outer ex- 





The wheel centre and the channel rim 
are not connected in any way. The action 
of the wheel may be described as the 
walking of the spiral feet inside the 
outer rim, 
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We Preach the Doctrine of 
PROTECTION 


THN Life Insurance—not investment—not savings—not 
4 profits—all good in their way—but subordinate— 
‘ minor—relatively unimportant in comparison with the 
one big—important—essential feature of life in- 
surance for the benefit of women and hittle children-—who need 
it and need its benefits most when their breadwinner no longer 
stands guardian over them. % Let us call it the policy of protection 
—the substitute breadwinner—the volunteer who steps into the 
breach when the regular has passed on his way—call it what you 
will—but above all—don’t neglect to get it--NOW !—TO-DAY ! 
—while yet you may—it may already be too late for you to get 
the benefits. % Strange, but the average man thinks it the easiest 
thing in the world to get life insurance—and then is staggered 
oftentimes to find that he has waited just one day too long. % Sup- 
pose you try.—See THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY man to-day. 

% First: Let him find out if you are eligible. 

% Second: Then let him tell you how little it will cost to put 
around your family his armor against the rapid-firing guns of hun- 
ger and co/d—and want—and the other shells which destroy 
unprotected families. % It will be very much worth your while— 
but thinking about it won't do you—or your family-—any good 
—A ction is the word that brings relief. 


















THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘* Strongest in the World ”’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why 


not recommend some good man—or woman-~to us, to represent us there ? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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1910 
Data Book 
Offer 


This $2.00 Book sent you 
on-10 Days’ Free Trial 











How to Judge an Advertisement 


_ LEE MAHIN has prepared ten tests of an advertisement. They form the 
first and only complete set of tests for advertising matter that has ever been publish- 
ed. They are printed on pages 354-370 of the 1910 Mahin Advertising Data Book. 

This is the book of which S. C. Dobbs, Advertising Manager of The Coco- 
Cola Co., and President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, wrote : 
“I could not properly run my business without it.” 


What You Get in the 1910 Data Book 


Articles on the “ Value of Colors,” “ Some- 
thing about Type,” “ Local Mediums,” “Gen- 
eral Mediums,” “‘ Street Cars," “ Mahin Auto- 
matic Cost Table of Bill Posting,” etc. 


Rates of Magazines, Newspapers, Agricultural, 
Literary, Foreign Language, Educational and 
Poultry Mediums. Also Street Cars and Bill 
Posting in United States and Canada. 

Statistics covering hundreds of important facts - ; ; 
such as family expenditures, manual laborers, New Copyright Law which went into effect 
wage earners by classes, wages of factory July Ist, 1909, is explained by one of its 
workers in cities, etc. - framers in such a way that all can understand. 

Besides, the Data Book answers 100,000 practical ques- 


tions of every-day interest on advertising and selling. 


Let us send the Data Book on 10 Days’ Free Trial 


If at the end of that time you want to keep it, send $2.00 and receive as additional 
good measure a handsome bound book of Mr. Mahin’s lectures, and that bright 
little monthly—The Mahin Messenger—for a year. <A postal will do. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
839-889 American Trust Building Chicago, Illinois 






































Scraping the snow from the ice 
































Propelling the ice-cakes through the lane of open water A craft that is seen only in winter 









































Ploughing through twelve inches of ice Sawing by hand is a tedious task 






































Cutting ice by horse-power 


The first stage of the journey to the consumer 


WHERE. THEY (20T SOME IGE 


AN ANNUAL OCCURRENCE NEAR MONTREAL, CANADA, WHERE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF NATURAL ICE ARE CUT EACH SEASON 
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Floods of Gold 


Botu gold and silver exist in about 
equal quantities in the water of the ocean. 
Various estimates have been made of the 
total amount of these precious metals held 
in solution in all the seas of the globe. 
One authority finds that in the waters sur- 
rounding Australia the quantity of gold 
per ton of sea water varies between half 
a grain and one grain. Calling the aver- 
age three-quarters of a grain to the ton, 
and putting the number of tons of sea 
water to the cubic mile, in round numbers, 
at 4,200,000,000, we see that there are 
3,150,000,000 grains, or about two hundred 
tons, of gold in every cubie mile of sea 
water. It has been estimated that all 
the oceans combined contain about 300,- 
000.000 cubie miles of water, so that if 
the same proportion exists everywhere the 
total quantity of gold held in solution by 
the sea would be 600,000,000,000 tons. 
This would be worth, at twenty dollars 
per Troy ounce, $39,191,040,000,000,000, 
or, translated into words, more than 
thirty-nine thousand millions of millions 
of dollars. 





An Achilles for the German 
Emperor 


A HANDSOME piece of sculpture, a 
statue of Achilles, has recently been exe- 
cuted for the Emperor of Germany. It is 
to stand before the Eniperor’s new castle, 
“ Achilleion,” on the island of Corfu. The 

















The Kaiser’s Achilles 


statue is nearly twenty-one feet tall, rest- 
ing on a marble plinth thirteen feet~ in 
height. The helmet, shield, and lance 
are richly decorated in gilt, creating a 
most striking effect. The Emperor per- 
sonally will unveil the statue this spring. 





Hide-and-seek with the Dog- 
Star 


Sirius, the dog-star, which is the bright- 
est to our eyes of all the fixed stars, has 
& very remarkable companion, never visible 
except with powerful telescopes. It was 
first seen in 1862, and in 1890 it disap- 
peared, the reason of its disappearance 
being that it had moved so close to Sirius 
as to be lost te view in the overpowering 
light of that great star. 

During the time of its visibility it had 
been ascertained that it was revolving 
about Sirius at a rate which would carry 
it completely around in some fifty years. 
he shape of its orbit, which is an ellipse 
with Sirius situated in one of the foci, 
being calculated, astronomers felt certain 
that in a few years the vanished star 
would reappear as it moved into a part 
of its orbit more distant from Sirius. 
Chis expectation was fulfilled, for in 1896 
the missing star was again seen at the 
Flagstaff Observatory in Arizona. 

Although this star is probably half as 
large as Sirius, it is but one ten-thou- 
sandth part as luminous. 
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Sixteen Times Around the World 





Cadillac once more proves 


itselt most economical motor car 





Equivalent to 16 times around 
the world—398,884 miles—at a total 
repair cost of $53.21! 

That is the amazing record re- 
vealed by statistics just compiled 
from the experiences of 75 Cadillac 
“Thirty’’ owners in New York City 
and vicinity. 

It is doubtful if the entire history 
of travel and transportation—steam, 
electric or gasoline—can show a 
case of parallel economy. 

There was in this instance no 
special striving to attain a minimum. 

The 75 owners went their sep- 
arate ways with their 75 Cadillac 
“Thirty” cars, each without refer- 
ence to the other. 

They took no special precautions, 
but drove where they pleased, when 
they pleased, how they pleased; 
without the slightest idea that their 
experience was to be made a matter 
of record. 

At the close of 1909 statistics were 
collected and compiled from the 
signed statements of the 75 users. 

It was found that the 75 cars had 
travelled a total distance of 398,884 
miles, or’a distance equivalent to 
16 trips around the world. 

Forty-six of the owners had no 
repair cost whatever—not a single 
penny—in spite of the fact that some 
of them had driven their cars as much 
as 18,000 miles. 

The highest individual repair charge 
for the entire year was that of one 
user, whose car cost him—-for special 
reasons which did not reflect upon 
the construction in any way—S1o, 
the distance it carried being 9,000 
miles. 

Eleven of the others expended 
during the year from 25 cents to 50 
cents. The average distance trav- 
elled was 5,318 miles per car, yet 


The signed statements of these 
75 users showed further that the 
average gasoline consumption for 
the touring cars was one gallon for 
each 15 miles of travel and one 
quart of oil for each 175 miles of 
travel. The Demi-Tonneau cars 
showed an average of 174 miles for 
each gallon of gasoline and 200 miles 
for each quart of oil. Some _ users 
obtained 20 or more miles for each 
gallon of gasoline, but the figures 
first given are averages. 

There is no disguising the fact 
that this record has proved a reve- 
lation, even to automobile manufac- 
turers themselves. 

It proves beyond a doubt what 
the Cadillac Company has always 
maintained, that the’ elements in 
motor-car construction which are ab- 
solutely necessary to economy and 
immunity from repairs are scientific 
design, standardization, accuracy of 
workmanship and correct alignment. 
Also that necessity for repairs is the 
result of poor design, inaccuracy of 
workmanship, ill-fitting and incor- 
rectly aligned parts. 

A year or more ago they proved 
before the Royal Automobile Club 
of London that three Cadillacs could 
be torn down; all the parts thrown 
in a pile; a portion of these parts dis- 
carded and new ones substituted, 
and the three cars built up again irom 
the heap of parts to run with absolute 
sweetness and without so much as 
an iota of looseness. 

For this the Cadillac was awarded 
the Dewar Trophy. 

And now comes another demon- 
stration which simply emphasizes 
the fact that the convictions of the 
Cadillac Company as to the essentials 
of a long-lived, serviceable and eco- 
nomical car are correct. 

Cadillac measurements are finer 
in a greater proportion of essential 
parts than those of any other car in 


Remarkable record submitted by 75 Cadillac “Thirty” owners 
in New York metropolitan district who have driven their 
cars 398,884 miles at a total cost for mechanical 
repairs of $53.21, averaging 71 cents per car 


the average repair expense was less the world—finer 
than 71 cents per car. cars made. 











You Love Trees, But Do You 
Always Understand Them? 


Thousands of trees, about which are centered the tenderest 
sentiments, trees that could not be replaced for any amount of 
money, are permitted to die because their owners do not under- 
stand them. Decay is often invisible, and tree diseases are insid- 
ious. It is often only the expert who can detect anything wrong 
with the tree until it begins to die. A tree responds readily to 

roper treatment. If it is injured, its wounds may be bound up. 
if it is weakened, it may be strengthened until it is able to resist 
the winds. Ifiit is starving, it should be fed. If decay has set in, 
it can be halted and. forever prevented from progressing. But it 
must be done rationally, scientifically, by a person who knows. 


Tree Surgery Will Save the Life of 
Any Tree if Employed in Time 

John Davey has worked out a system of tree surgery that is saving the lives of 
thousands of trees. He has spent a long life with the trees and understands them. 
When they are diseased, or decayed, or injured, or attacked by their enemies, he 
knows what to do for them; he knows how to preserve the 
life of a tree no matter how badly it may be stricken. 

The Davev Tree Experts are trained under the direc- 
tion of John Davey, the Father of Tree Surgery, and use the 
Davey methods exclusively. They treat each individual tree 
according to z#s needs. They can tell you, upon examining 
your trees, exactly what ought to be done to save them. 

“Our Wounded Friends, the Trees” a handsome 
book free to tree owners in the Mississippi Valley and East- 
ward, contains much useful information about the trees. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Ine. 
313 Linden eet Kent, Ohio 
Operating The Davey School of Practical Forestry. 
Representatives in all princi; cities in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and Eastward. d all inquiries to the 





main office for prompt attention. 
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and snow, and be readily cleaned. 


None but the gexnuine PANTASOTE 
Leather wil! meet these requirements. Is 
absolutely waterproof, and retains its 
color, and is superior to cloth on both 
sides materials (“‘ mohairs,” etc.) for many 
reasons, two in particular—the impossi- 
bility of removing dust, dirt, and stains 
from their outer side, and the fact that 
their interlining of impure rubber is ruined 
by exposure to sunlight or grease, as are 
tires. Don’t allow unscrupulous dealer 
to sell imitations which will increase their 
profit at your loss. Get the gevuine and 
satisfaction. 


GOOD material for an Automobile 
Top must resist exposure to sun, rain 





Send postal for booklet on top materials, 
and sample with which to compare when 
buving, and prevent substitution. 











THE PANTASOTE Co. 
95 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK 


IN WILDEST AFRICA 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 
The author of With Flashlightand Rifle has again 
penetrated the African wilderness and secured miar- 
vellous photographs, new discoveries, and an engross- 
ing narrative. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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This Advertising Merely States 


Simple Truths 


(Which you can 
verify for yourself) 


In these factory talks of ours we want to 
be just as accurate and just as exact as 
English will permit. 

If our firm conviction that the Detroit 
Electric is without an equal in service 
and value leads us to adopt an en- 
thusiastic tone, we will give you con- 
crete reasons for that enthusiastic con- 
viction. 

Thus, we want you to appreciate that 
some forty distinctive features, which 
contribute to ease and elegance and 
economy, originated in the Detroit 
Electric. 


Their adoption by competing cars in en- 
suing seasons has offered continuous 
evidence that the best practice and the 
highest form of development have had 
their source in 





Some of these evolutionary betterments we cite 
herewith: 

Motors and batteries built in our own plants 
especially and exclusively for the Detroit 
Electric. 

The wider doors, opening forward instead of 
backward. 

Deeper rear cushions—full 20 inches instead of 
18 or 19. 

Curved glass windows at front corners of body, 
affording, with the large front window, a 
view entirely unobstructed. 

Body construction more costly by $25 to $50 
than the ordinary body, 

Eighty-inch wheel base. 

Countershaft brake, imposing no strain on the 
motor and wasting no current; emergency 
foot brake. 

Oval step pads, instead of square, 

All cells in battery accessible without dis- 
turbing trays. 

Battery hoods, made in practically one piece, 
protect battery perfectly. 





As a bit of final and decisive evidence in 
economy, we refer you to the remarkable 
record of 88 owners in the city of Detroit, 
who ran their Detroit cars during 1909 at 
an average cost of $.014 per mile. This 
covered all maintenance—car, tires, battery. 
Current averaged $5.24 per month. 

How much more satisfactory is such a record 
of actual experience (or such overwhelming- 
ly conclusive performances as the trip of the 
Detroit Electric in the Munsey tour of last 
season; in the run from Detroit to Atlantic 
City; in the recent trip of five Detroit cars 
through 55 miles of Michigan snow, uphill 
and down, than vague statements about 
‘greatest mileage,” “lowest cost of up- 
keep,”’ etc., etc., which. offer no confirmatory 
facts and figures. 

We believe it worth while to cite the fact that 
ten of the foremost manufacturers of gaso- 
line cars (men who should know above all 
others the mechanical niceties of both gas 
and electric motor car construction) are 
owners and constant users of the Detroit 
Electric, to which they frankly concede 
precedence. 

The Detroit Electric literature will do more 
than interest you. It will be a revelation; 
and it will go a long way toward deciding 
you in favor of this car. 


We are now prepared to furnish the wonderful Edison battery, which realizes every 
expectation of its distinguished inventor. 

The Detroit Electric is the only car of 1910 which can be equipped with this bat- 
tery, which is substantially indestructible; guaranteed for five years; contains 
no lead; weighs 35 per cent. less than the old; can be charged at high or low rate 
of current; and may be filled with distilled water once a week and allowed to stand 


any length of time. 


Edison declares the new battery has a capacity for mileage 3314 per cent. greater 
than the old one; and its life 1s rated at from 40,000 to 50,000 miles. 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. HM, DETROIT, MICH. 
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All Hudson Bicycles are F 

equipped with the zexuzne 

D. & Hangers—the 

only hanger in which the 
cups are ground after being 
seated. Imitators do not have 
this feature, which is the un 
derlying secret of the smooth 
running qualities of all Hud- 
son wheels. All D. & J. 
Hangers are 


Ball Bearing without the one 


eS 

Hudson Juveniles ta suit the 
desires of all little folks. 

- ae hee Patslog 

ul 


an 
gent for a 2c. stamp. 
nit you mention Bicyole 

ler in your town. 





Qe mengfertare the aera aad eurensest Urake mada 
The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~ 


FOR g@ MEN 
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STAR TIRES 


stand for 
Quality in the Rubber, The Fabric, 
The Building, and The Treating, and 
Guarantees 
THE AUTOIST’S FAVORITE TIRE 
Not made merely to sell, but to 
SATISFY THE MAN WHOSE MONEY 
BUYS THE TIRES 


Ask your dealer or write us for a FREE 
Catalog and 
* NEDRA—THE MOTOR GIRL OF MARS” 
A romance of Motoring in Mars. 
Sent for two 2c. stamps. 


THE STAR RUBBER CO. 


520 Switzer Avenue, Akron, Ohio 


Youll Like 














°~ TRAVELING 
Pm SALESMEN 


uu to 
¥REE EMPLOYMENT B 
We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and have 
positions or better sala- 





or call for ittoday. Address n office. 
468 *g Training Association 
Chisago,New York,Kansas City,Minneapolis, San Fransiseo,Atlanta 








WE SHIP“APPROVAL 
ros) seer te ve FREE TRIAL” 
IT ONL TS one cent to learn our 
j unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
\ op highest 3910 model bicycles. 
| HUAVFACTORY PRICES 2c.s:¢e 
j NN apair of tires from anyone at any price 
\ XV until you write for our large Art Cata 
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\ 
\ Sef Alo and learn our wonder ful proposition op 
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) wy vin! RIDER AGENTS matin g big 
exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
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Simian Soldiers 


Ir we are to credit all testimony on the 
subject offered by naturalists, man is not 
the only animal who carries on his war- 
fare by means of organized bands, and 
calls in the forces of nature to assist him. 
There have been witnessed in Africa fights 
that were conducted in as orderly a man- 
ner as if the warriors had been really 
men, instead of only somewhat like them 
in form—i, e., baboons. 

A certain naturalist was once stoned 
out of a pass in a very few minutes by 
these creatures, who sprang upon ledges 
and stones, looked down for a few moments 
on the valley, growling, snarling, and 
screaming, and then began to roll down 
stones with so much vigor and adroitness 
that the intruders took to flight. The ba- 
boons evidently knew the value of co- 
operation, for the naturalist saw two of 
them combine their efforts in order to set 
a particularly heavy stone rolling. One 
monkey, bent on making the most of his 
missile, was seen to carry a stone up a 
tree, that he might hurl it with greater 
effect. 

Once, while some baboons were crossing 
a valley, they were attacked by dogs, and, 
as is usual during a march, the females 
and young were in the centre, the males 
heading the column and bringing up 
the rear. As the dogs rushed upon them 
the males turned and faced their enemies, 
growling, beating the ground with their 
hands, and opening their mouths wide, so 
as to show their glittering teeth. They 
looked so fieree and malignant that the 
dogs—Arab greyhounds, accustomed to 
fight suecessfully with hyenas and other 
beasts of prey—shrank back. By the time 
they had been encouraged to renew the 
attack the whole herd had made their 
way, covered by the rear-guard, to the 
rocks, one six-months-old monkey alone 
excepted. ‘ 

This little monkey sat on a rock, sur- 
rounded by the dogs; but he was not long 
left in his perilous position. An old ba- 
boon stepped from a cliff near by, ad- 
vanced toward the dogs, keeping them in 
check by threatening gestures and sounds, 
picked up the baby monkey, and carried 
it to a place of safety on the cliff, while 
the whole crowd of baboons watched the 
act of heroism and shouted their battle- 
ery. 





Some Royal Treasures 


THE little boy Shah of Persia owns a 
pipe, smoked by his father on state occa- 
sions, which is set with diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds, to the value, it is asserted, 
of no less than $500,000. This pipe of the 
ex-Shah is ten times more valuable than 
his sword, which is set down at the com- 
paratively insignificant figure of $40,000. 

The Gaekwar of Raroda, who visited us 
not long ago, is the possessor of what is 
probably the most precious blade in exist- 
ence. Its hilt and belt are encrusted with 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, 
and its value is stated to be something like 
one million dollars. There are some costly 
swords in the treasure-rooms of Eastern 
and European potentates, notably those 
belonging to the Tsar of Russia, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, and the King of Siam; but 
this sword of the Gaekwar outshines 
them all. The most valuable sword in 
Europe is that presented by the Egyptians 
to Lord Wolseley. The hilt is set with 
brilliants, and the whole sabre is valued 
at $10,000, 

Another Indian ruler—the Maharajah 
of Ghened—owns the finest brougham in 
the world. The handles of the doors are of 
solid gold, while the rest of the carriage 
is silver. 

The new Emperor of Morocco came into 
possession of a curious piano, manufac- 
tured to the order of his predecessor, 
which is probably the most costly instru- 
ment of the kind ever made. This piano 
was made in parts, each being small 
enough to be carried by a slave, as it ap- 
peared that the former Emperor firmly re- 
fused to trust them to the care of his 
camels, which formed the only other avail- 
able means of transport. This exceedingly 
expensive musical instrument was made 
principally of tulip and orris woods, in- 
laid with unpolished jacaranda parquetry. 
and deeorated with scroll-work of pure 
gold. The actual sum paid for it was 
$20,000. 





Coasting on Grass 


™ Tne Canadian has his toboggan, the 
mountaineer his ski, the rustic Easterner 
his sled, the city boy his wheeled coaster 
for paved streets; but on the hillsides of 
suburban San Francisco a boy may coast 
without snow, without a cement sidewalk, 
without even a coaster. All he needs is 
a piece of board and a hillside where there 
is a vacant lot covered with “ sticker 
grass,” and away he goes like a sand-bag 
out of a balloon, 

It is a dangerous sport, but no boy 
loves it less for that, Even full-grown men 
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have been known to break faith with life- 
insurance companies, forget their duty to 
housemates, and throw themselves for a 
mad hour into this intoxicating frolic. 

Foxtail grass, or “ sticker grass,” as it 
most commonly is called, is the terror of 
gardeners. The seed head of foxtail is 
borne on a rod-like stem that, as_ the 
season advances, becomes stiff and sleek, 
like wire. In California, beginning usually 
in May, the foxtail makes its appearance 
on every hillside, thus furnishing an un- 
rivalled coasting track, 

June is the ideal month for grass-coast- 
ing. Almost any June day the boys are en- 
joying this sport on the slopes of Bernal 
Heights. Occasionally a long board starts 
down the precipitous descent, with a 
sturdy steersman in front, and a row of 
bows squatting along its entire length. 
On the downward flight some of the 
coasters are generally “ spilled,’ begin- 
ning commonly with the one seated 
farthest back. 





Crossing the Equator 


Ir is an ancient custom for sailors and 
passengers on vessels crossing the equator 
to participate in various grotesque cere- 
monies in honor of Neptune, who is re- 
garded as ruler of the tropical waters over 
which passes the imaginary line that di- 
vides the earth into the northern and 
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The ‘Neptune Passport” 


southern hemispheres. During the South- ° 


American cruise of the steamship Bluecher 
this winter her four hundred passengers 
were initiated into the mysteries of Nep- 
tune’s Court. It was probably the largest 
number that ever passed through this 
ceremony on a single ship. The accom- 
panying photograph is a reproduction of 
the * Neptune Passport” which was pre- 
sented to each passenger on that occasion. 





A Geyser-heated Greenhouse 


In the Yellowstone Park Geyser Basin 
a small greenhouse stands over a geyser 
stream. A current of nearly boiling water 
constantly passes through it. Steam 
arises in profusion, moistening the plants, 
and the sun aids in the work, so that an 
extraordinary rapidity of growth is the 
result. Lettuce matures in two or three 
weeks, and other plants grow with pro- 
portionate rapidity. The climate of thie 
locality is very severe, which makes more 
striking this example of the utilization of 
nature’s energy. 





Turkish Justice 


ALL readers of the Thousand and On 
Nights are familiar with the manner in 
which the Oriental magistrates dispense: 
justice, with more regard to equity than 
to law. Instances. of the same kind are 
not wanting in modern Turkey. 

Not long ago a Turk, while repairing 
roof, fell into the street upon a wealthy 
old man, who was killed, without an) 
serious damage happening to the work 
man. The son of the victim caused th 
workman to be arrested and taken befor 
a magistrate, with whom he used all his 
influence to have the poor man condemned : 
and, though the innocence of the labore! 
was clearly established, nothing could 
pacify the son but the law of retaliation. 

The magistrate thought awhile, and then 
gravely decreed that the workman shoul: 
be placed exactly upon the spot where the 
old man had stood. 

“ Now,” said he to the son, “ you wil! 
go on the roof of the house, fall down 
upon this man, and kill him if you can. 

It is needless to add that the son de 
clined to do anything of the sort, and ac- 
cordingly the case was dismissed. 
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The Song and the Day 


CLiaNcy’s knocked off pavin’; 
Burke’s laid th’ pick away; 

McGuire’s put on his old tailed coat, 
And so he bows to Shea— 

Th’ first time since last Patrick’s; 
But folk know well they mean 

To fight once more, though smilin’ now 
At " Wearin’ of th’ Green.” 


But, oh, there’s more nor fightin’; 
High hats and marchin’ gay, 
Quick-steppin’ it and singin’ 
Th’ song that fits th’ day. 
’*Tis a most distressful people: 
Man, have ye never seen 
Gray, rockin’ heads and streamin’ eyes 
At * Wearin’ of th’ Green’? 


’Tis Deirdre’s childer dreamin’ 
Of some place never seen— 
A far land they hear callin’— 
Some place th’ heart has been. 
But, praise be! each ’Il find it— 
Th’ little hills that lean 
Six foot o’ sod till they greet God 
A-wearin’ of th’ green. 
CuARLES T. ROGERS. 








The Lophiomys—What is It? 


AmoneG the live animals that have re- 
cently reached America from the Roose- 
velt party in Africa is a strange little 
creature known as the lophiomys, the first 
of its kind ever brought from the wilds 
and the first of its kind ever viewed by 
the eyes of a white man. It dwells in 
the dense forests of interior Africa, and 
its existence was unknown to scientific 
men until recently, The Wanderobo hunt- 
ers had told the English game-wardens of 
the section of the existence of this crea- 
ture, and a reward had been offered for 
the capture of one of them alive, About 
the time the MeMillan collection of ani- 
mals which had been presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution through Colonel 

















Taken by W. A. Du Puy 
The first photograph of a lophiomys 


Roosevelt was to leave Africa, the natives 
came in with a single lophiomys, and it 
was added to the collection, came to Amer- 
ica, and is now installed in the National 
Zoological Park at Washington. 

This is the first picture ever taken of 
the lophiomys in the history of the world. 
The creature has not yet been classified. 
It is a tree rodent, resembling the porcu- 
pine more nearly than any other well- 
known animal. It is held as belonging 
to the rat family, the skunk family, the 
squirrel family, the porcupine family, but 
so far science has not given its edict. 
The sailors on the way over dubbed the 
creature “ Loafy” for short, and that is 
the only popular name it has as yet ac- 
quired, 





A Ghost that Advertised a 
Town 


NEARLY every community has its ghost- 
story, but the little town of Wizard’s 
Clipp, Jefferson County, West Virginia, 
which is officially known as Smithfield, 
boasts a ghost-story that has advertised 
the place for half a century. Indeed, 
Smithfield is known mainly for the queer 
visitations of a spirit the inhabitants say 
visited there in vengeful mood. 

The story centres around an old house 
that was owned by a man named Adam 
Livingstone. A stranger stopped at the 
house in 1849, so the story goes, and, being 
taken ill, died there. Before death he 
asked for a priest, a request that was de- 
nied him by the host. 

Soon after the stranger’s burial invisible 
scissors began to clip everything in Liv- 
ingstone’s home. The frightened owner de- 
clared that his satanic majesty in the 
form of the dead stranger’s spirit had 
claimed the house for his own. A devout 
old Presbyterian lady went one night to 
test the powers of darkness. She prayed 
long and faithfully, but she took good 


kerchief, which she thrust into her pocket. 
Next morning, despite this precaution, she 
found the cap cut in pieces. Three young 
braves from Winchester, Virginia, then 
went to the house, hoping to meet the 
devil in person, But the invisible clipping 
so unnerved them that they departed in 
haste. 

Finally the owner of the house sent for 
a priest, who celebrated mass in the room 
in which the stranger had died. At once 
the restless ghost left for parts remote 
and was never heard of again. 

But such an impression had these re- 
ported happenings made on the residents 
of Smithfield, and the people who visited 
there, that the town became known as 
Wizard’s Clipp, a name that it has re- 
tained to this day. One or two local 
writers found the ghost a subject worth 
while, and a book called Alban; A Tale 
of the New World was one of the results 
of the spirit’s visit to Smithfield, 

Visitors now are inclined to smile at 
the story, but the people in the neighbor- 
hood believe it as firmly as they believe 
that Washington crossed the Delaware. 





The Poppies of Laurium 


A FEW years ago there was seen in a 
silver-mine of Laurium a_ curious in- 
stance of the resuscitating power of light 
after many years. The silver-mines of 
Taurium were abandoned more than two 
thousand years ago as unworkable, and 
were filled for the most part with the slag 
from the workings of the miners. 

It was discovered, however, that this 
slag contained plenty of silver, which 
could easily be rendered available by up- 
to-date appliances, Accordingly it was re- 
moved to the furnace, and, when next the 
mine was visited, a wonderful transforma- 
tion was found to have taken place. In- 
stead of a heap of rubbish, the mine had 
become a gorgeous flower-garden. The 
entire space was covered with a brilliant 
show of poppies. This profuse vegetable 
life, it is asserted, belonged to the age in 
which the mines were worked. Twenty 
centuries old, therefore, were those poppy- 
seeds; yet, when the removal of the slag 
allowed the light to fall upon them, they 
sprang into life and bloom under its 
influence. 





The King’s Gold Spoon 


A curious story is told in London of 
how one of King Edward’s gold spoons 
was lost and found. 

A lady of title had attended a state 
ball in a gown, the skirt of which was 
arranged in perpendicular pleats in front 
stitched across at intervals; and, unknown 
to her, a gold teaspoon got lodged at 
supper in one of these receptacles, Of 
course there was one spoon missing after 
the ball, and the fact caused great per- 
turbation to the official in charge of the 
gold plate, 

The next spring the lady went to a 
drawing-room in the dress she had worn 
at the state ball, and as she bent low 
before His Majesty the pleats of her skirts 
expanded and the gold spoon fell at the 
King’s feet, 





The Peanut’s Perfections 


THE man who buys five cents’ worth of 
peanuts off the Italian’s portable stand 
perhaps doesn’t realize that his purchase 
is helping to build up one of the largest 
farm products in this country, now worth 
some fifteen million dollars annually, The 
thin covering is very like wheat bran and 
is excellent food for live-stock when mixed 
with other things, The shells are burned 
in the factories as fuel and the ash is used 
for fertilizer, The vines make fine forage, 
Those peanuts that are not sold on the 
market are ground up into butter and into 
meal, which is used in the manufacture 
of confections of various kinds, But. oil 
is the most highly prized by-product of 
the peanut, of which a bushel will yield 
about a gallon. 





Bent by the Sun 


Iv is a curious fact that, solid as it is, 
the towering Washington Monument can- 
not resist the heat of the sun, poured on 
its southern side on a midsummer’s day, 
without a slight bending of the gigantic 
shaft, which is rendered perceptible by 
means of a copper wire 174 feet long hang- 
ing in the centre of the structure and 
carrying a plummet suspended in a vessel 
of water. 

At noon in summer the apex of the 
monument, 550 feet above the ground, is 
shifted, by expansion of the stone, a few 
hundredths of an inch toward the north, 
High winds cause perceptible motions of 
the plummet, and in still weather delicate 
vibrations of the crust of the earth, other- 





care to put her black silk cap in a hand- 


wise unperceived, are registered by it. 
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; Honestly Earned 
O product of this manufacturing institution has ever , 
Hi! remained long in the background. An honest effort i 
iA to produce the best, hacked by ample capital, skill, and long 
I : experience, invariably produces the right results. The } 
W Marmon car is no exception to this rule. 1, 
The amazing performance of the Marmon stock cars in ; 


the Vanderbilt, Indianapolis, Atlanta, and New Orleans races 
during the past year have made its value known wherever men 
understand the requirements of strenuous automobile service. 

Under the merciless strain of mile-a-minute speed, they 
carried off the honors in many long-distance races, varying 
from 50 to 225 miles, by going the distance without a stop, 
while others of the world’s best stock cars were compelled 
to halt for repairs or supplies. 

Such consistent performance, such remarkable dependa- 
bility, had never before been known in automobile contests 


of any kind. 
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Complete High-Class Equipment $2 65 0 
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ommmmmns VWVith the automobile owner 
rests the whole tire proposition — 
absolutely—and the thing he is most 
interested in, is How Much: Tire 
Mileage He Can Get for His Money! 
@ Exactly these reasons and no other 
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The Chivalry. of Grant 


Arrer the Chattanooga campaign and 
the victory of Grant’s armies at Mission- 
ary Ridge, that part of the country was 
deserted by the Confederates. One day 
Grant and his staff-officers, a party of 
about fifty mounted soldiers, while riding 
about the country, came upon an old log 
cabin with smoke issuing from the single 
chimney. An orderly was sent over there 
to see if the party could be supplied. He 
came back and stated that there was no 
one there except a middle-aged woman, 
and that she declined to say whether she 
could or could not supply the party. 

General Grant immediately started 
across the field for the house, the staff- 
officers galloping after him. The woman 
met him at the door of her humble home 
and told him that she would not do any- 
thing for him nor for any other Yankees. 
Then General Grant said: 

* Madam, there is a state of war in our 
country. We cannot observe peaceful 
amenities. You will prepare dinner for 
my party, and we will pay for it; or we 
will take everything in sight, cook our own 
dinner, and pay ‘you nothing. You may 
do as you please.” 

“Under sech circumstances,” said the 
lone woman, “I’d be a fool to go broke. 
You have power, an’ I'll get up a dinner 
for you all.” 

She did.- She cooked bacon, potatoes, 
sweet-potatoes, and the best corn bread 
they had ever eaten. But, all the while, 
as she did the cooking, and as she placed 
things on the table, and as she walked past 
the general, she talked about the ‘ damned 
Yankees,” and boasted of her husband and 
three sons who were in the Confederate 
armies. She never let up for a second, in 
her boasts of the rebel spirit and her 
hatred of the Yankees, including her 
guests. When the dinner was concluded 
and the horses had been eared for, and 
they were all ready to depart, General 
Grant, in the presence of his staff-officers, 
said: 

“ Now, Madam, vou have fed us, and we 
are ready to pay you. It is very plain 
to all of us that you are a Confederate 
through and through. I have here in my 
hand a bunch of Confederate money, and 
in my other hand a plenty of Yankee 
money. You can have your pay in either 
kind of money.” 

The money of the Confederacy wasn’t 
worth a dollar a barrel at that time. The 
woman knew it. Her eyes filled for a mo- 
ment, but she wiped them with her apron, 
and proudly said, 

“ T will take the money of my own coun- 
try, sir, of course.” 

Then Grant counted out two hundred 
and fifty dollars in the money of the 
United States, laid it on the table beside 
that stout-hearted woman, and placing his 
hand upon her shoulder, said: 

“Madam, I am proud of you. I see in 
you the true spirit of American woman- 
hood. It is no wonder that American 
soldiers, South and North, make the best 
soldiers in the world. You have shown to 
us the spirit of the American womanhood 
of the Revolution; the spirit of the 
mothers at home that made stout the 
hearts of Washington’s soldiers at Valley 
Forge and in all of their campaigns. You 
are not overpaid. God bless you, Madam, 
and bless your soldier husband and sons 


also.” 
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War and Jam 


Wuo would imagine that a war would 
raise the price of jam? Yet that is just 
what happened during the Boer War, when 
the price of apricot jam in London rose 
sharply. The explanation was that jam 
was issued as a ration to the British 
soldiers, and that they liked apricot bet- 
ter than any other kind—so much better, 
in fact, that in two years they devoured 
seven and one-half million pounds of it. 

It is obvious that the trade in guns, 
powder, and other actual munitions of war 
must increase; but who would imagine 
that the wars of the Japanese with the 
Chinese and the Russians would have 
caused distress in the Jewish quarter of 
London, or have inereased the price of 
ping-pong balls? Such, however, was the 
fact. Formosa belongs to Japan, and it is 
Formosa that grows nearly all the cam- 
phor the world uses. 

Now camphor is an ingredient both of 
smokeless powder and of celluloid, as well 
as a substance used actually in tons as a 
moth preventive. War was hardly de- 
clared when the price of it began to jump. 
Not only did the Japanese use great quan- 
tities themselves for cordite, but they also 
inereased the price of that which they eon- 
sented to sell. So a “camphor famine” 
set in, which in London most affected the 
poorest-paid class of Jewish workers, and 
which was reflected in the increased price 
of combs, collars, ping-pong balls, and 
other articles made of celluloid. 

The price of diamonds crawled up 
steadily during the South-African War, 
and left off about fifty per cent. above the 
point at which it started—this because 
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Kimberley had, and has, a monopoly of the 
world’s diamond supply. Iodin’ advanced 
sharply in price during the war between 
Japan and Russia, for the reason that 
Japan supplies most of the world’s icdin. 

Another business that suffered heavily 
by reason of the war between the Russians 
and the Japanese was that of the furrier. 
For a great part of the world Siberia is 
the chief storehouse of the sable, ermine, 
bear, and many other furs. It is obvious 
that the men usually employed as trappers 
had then something else to do, and that 
the Russian government saw that they 
did it. 

The investigations of scientists every- 
where were curiously affected by the same 
war. There was a famine in antimony, a 
poisonous mineral employed by chemists, 
and agar-agar, a form of isinglass used by 
scientists for making cultures in which to 
grow bacteria. Both these come from 
Japan. 

To some big trades, of course, war means 
overtime and big profits. But generally 
war is “ brought home” in some unpleas- 
ant fashion to those who have nothing to 
do with it directly. 





Odd Schools 


OnE of the oddest schools in the world 
is that in St. Petersburg wherein young 
men are trained for the police force. 
The course of instruction provided there is 
supplemental to the examination which 
is given by the municipal authorities. 
In a museum attached to this school the 
pupils familiarize themselves with many 
phases of crime not covered by the muni- 
cipal curriculum. Especially do the pupils 
study the use of the tools of various 
kinds used by professional thieves; and 
there is a special class devoted solely to 
the crime of forgery, with particular refer- 
ence to the falsifying of signatures and 
visés on passports, a most important con- 
sideration in the performance of a Rus- 
sian policeman’s duties, 

At Monte Carlo is maintained a school 
of croupiers. Here, during the summer 
months, in the clubroom of the Tir aux 
Pigeons and the Salle d’Escrime in the 
Casino building, aspirants to the office of 
croupier learn how to operate gaming- 
tables. Each pupil must from time to 
time, while others are impersonating 
players and making their respective 
stakes, conduct the game and learn at an 
instant how to calculate and pay out the 
winning stakes. Generally there are about 
sixty or seventy pupils in this school, and 
a six months’ course is deemed sufficient 
to make of them finished croupiers. 

There is in Brussels a school for the 
teaching of a gruesome occupation—that 
of grave-digger. It was founded by the 
directors of the Evére Cemetery; and all 
eandidates for appointment as sextons 
throughout Belgium must pass an _ ex- 
amination at this school before they can 
secure employment. 

The principal school for turning out 
competent animal-trainers exists in Ham- 
burg, Germany, the centre of the wild- 
animal industry. Here, with German 
thoroughness, the pupil is taught the 
training of wild animals for exhibition 
purpose, as well as natural history, so 
that he may know his beasts from the 
scientific as well as the practical side. 





Married to a Flower Vase 


Nor long ago a very attractive girl, the 
daughter of a prominent Chinese official 
in Hankow, was married with great pomp 
to a large red flower-vase, representing 
a deceased bridegroom, who had died a 
few days before his wedding was to be 
celebrated. 

His ineconsolable  bride-elect declared 
that she would never marry any one else, 
but would devote herself as a widow to the 
dead man’s family. So the ceremony 
with the flower-vase was gone through 
with to enable the girl to enter the 
family, an action so laudable in the esti- 
mation of the Chinese that it has been 
proposed to build an arch in Hankow to 
commemorate her devotion. 





Transparent Eels 


THERE are not very many transparett 
animals, but studies of two larval eels. 
which possess this peculiarity, seem to 
show that among the possible advantage= 
of being transparent is economy in per- 
sonal decoration. 

In ordinary opaque animals the colo 
markings are symmetrical on the two sides 
of the body, but this is not the case wit 
the transparent eels. Each of them, when 
looked at from one side, appears to have 
seven large black spots arranged at near!) 
regular intervals along the length of its 
body; but closer examination shows that 


in each case three of the spots are on the 


left side and four on the right, and ir 
regularly spaced, but in such a manner 
that, on looking through the body, all! 
seven appear in a symmetrical row. 
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Qe EAR L—: 
; me It is remarkable 
how much of Mark 
Twain’s writing appeals 
equally to children and 
to grown-ups. We need 
not affirm that this is a 
characteristic of all great 
literature; but it is true 
at least of many of the 
finest things we have 
received from the past. 
But Mark Twain is 
alone to-day in possess- 
ing this magic. 
{| The more we study Mark Twain, the more 
we see how endlessly this quality of his 
expands. It is his universal appeal. 
§{No writer can reach this universality 
without humor. The same truth is borne 
in upon us when we consider Mark 
Twain’s undaunted attitude toward life. 
Plainly, without humor we can scarcely 
-maintain that cheerful courage which is so 
fundamental a virtue. Again, it is proved 
to us by his justice. Without humor how 
can we, as the saying is, “‘give the devil 
his due,” and how can we scourge folly and 
meanness without pettiness? We cannot 
understand children without humor. 
{| For example, there is “‘The Prince and 
the. Pauper.” Humor in that—plenty of 
it. But what strikes us principally is the 
fact that he is dealing with one of the 
most beautifully imagined and _livingly 
real of historical novels. We ask ourselves 
how this story could possibly have been 
written by the same man who wrote 
“Huckleberry Finn.” And yet it is even 
glaringly apparent that the Mark Twain of 
“The Prince and the Pauper” is the Mark 
Twain of “Huckleberry Finn.” Both these 
tales have the same unquenchable Mark 
Twain quality in them. So has the 
“Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc’”’— 
which makes one cry half the time; so 
have ‘“Pudd’nhead Wilson,” and “The 
Gilded Age,” and all the rest. What binds 
them all together is that deep-lying and 
characteristic quality which we somewhat 
inadequately term humor because it de- 
lights us. If there were a word that meant 
humor and humanity and _ story-telling 
imagination all in one, that would be a 
good word +o use in describing Mark Twain. 
But if is in vain that we try to analyze him. 
He defeats us by being so various in his 
activities, yet so entirely and serenely him- 
self whether he is writing of ‘Life on the 
Mississippi” or “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court.”’ Apparently he 
uses the same power to make us laugh and 
to make us weep. 
“A genuine detective story is “Tom 
Sawyer,” and a highly improbable and ex- 
citing detective story, too, yet it is as 
Mark Twain as any of them. The plot is 
even excessively incredible, because, as the 
author tells us, it happens to be true. The 
story is funny (though it nearly touches 
upon tragedy), yet the amazing thing, after 
all, is the fact that this altogether unbe- 
lievable romance has an air of sober truth, 
a kind of homespun reality, about it that 
is utterly, convincing. Here, perhaps, we 
come as close to one secret of Mark Twain’s 
power as we are ever likely to get: he uses 
humor to make things real, instead of em- 
ploying it, as so many writers do, to make 
matters appear more grotesquely improb- 
able than they are by nature. This is not 
to say that he never does the other thing. 
On,the contrary, no one is better skilled in 
the delicate art of piling up circumstantial 
falsifications to a precarious and outrageous 
height—the immortal story of the Old: 
Ram in “Roughing It” at once suggests it- 
self—but this is the author in his least 
serious mood. These fantasies do not 
weaken our faith. If Mark Twain should 
say that Tom Sawyer was carried up to 
heaven in a fiery chariot, we should all be- 
lieve him. Unquestionably he would make 
that somewhat odd occurrence seem per- 
fectly natural. He would cause Tom 
Sawyer to act just as he would act in the 
cireumstances—and we should believe him. 
* Another side of Mark Twain’s magic is his 
adroitness in the arrangement of words and 
phrases. He produces the impression of 
entire naturalness and gets the utmost 
effect from his ideas. Like the best of ex- 
temporary speakers, he has constant regard 
for the psychology of his audience. One 
proof of this quality is the fact that every 
one of his books may be read aloud. 
Still more of this magic is his consum- 
mate dexterity in arranging surprises; and, 
equally important, his mastery of the 
vernacular—the plain speech of untutored 
men, So much more subtle, so much harder 
‘0 use with effect, than the grosser kinds 
< dialect. All these contribute to that de- 
orgy ‘Mark Twain quality; yet of course 
Y quite fail to explain the magic. 
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It has been Mark Twain’s ambition Signature ........ 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he has made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation—for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 


Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MAKK TWALIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s National 
Edition, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. It is understood 

that I may retain the set for five 

days, and at the expiration of 


that time, if I do not care for 

a the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 

If I keep the books, I 


will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 


full price, 
$25.00, has 
been paid. 
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former Price 


THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
Cuts Former Price in Half 


ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of Americ 


an writers. He is an Amer- 


ican, blood and bone, heart and head. Not only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 
is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 
intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 
observer, the brilliant essayist. He has those qualities that are typically American—*‘ Huckle- 


berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his “ Joan 


of Arc”—and he is uncom- 


promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 





25 FINE VOLUMES 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (Vol. 1) @ Mark Twain is the youngest man 
peor honing dence - of his day. All his books are imbued 
A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. II.) with his spirit—they are new books; 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. L) ; 

FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol IL) to own them is always to have new 
ROUGHING IT. (Vol. L) books, a fountain of youth. They 
ROUGHING IT. (Vol. IL) be 

ik aie tk Nee never age because humor, kindliness, 
THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. L) and truth never grow old. They are 


THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. IL) 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


books for young people of all ages. 





25 FINE VOLUMES 


PUDD'NHEAD WILSON 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE. IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT 


JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. L) 

JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. IL) 
SKETCHES NEW AND OLD 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD, ETC. 
AMERICAN CLAIMANT, ETC. 
LITERARY ESSAYS 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG 


THE $30,000 BEQUEST 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 








SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 


@ Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work which prefaces the first volume. There are portraits of 
the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods when the different books were in process of 
writing. This edition includes his later collected writings, such as “Christian Science,” ‘A Dog’s 


Tale,” “Eve’s Diary,” etc. 
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@ There are many illustrations—half-tone reproductions on plate paper of the work of BROTHERS 


such artists as 


Franklin Square 
New York City 


J. G. Brown W. T. Smedley E. W. Kemble 
A. B. Frost T. de Thulstrup C. Allan Gilbert _Steeoadypedrecbe ait 
Peter Newell B. W. Clinedinst F. V. Du Mond set of MARK TWAIN'S 
Dan Beard F. Luis Mora Frank J. Merrill Meester on Bl gapeomtielym 
Frederick Dielman C. D. Weldon F. B. Opper volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
Etc. Etc. Etc. derstood that I may retain the sect for 


BINDING AND OTHER DETAILS 


five days, and at the expiration of that 

time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 


@ The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue ee ee aa 


title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. The size of each 
volume is 5 x 74 inches. 
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Franklin Square, New York City 
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READY FOR INSPECTION 


The merits of NAPOLEON FLOUR can best be demonstrated by a careful examination of the flour 
itself; by a study of the bread, rolls, biscuits, cake and pastry made from it, and a comparison of these articles 


with those made from other flour. 





NAPOLEON FLOUR and its results are ready at all times for inspection. 


It is the only flour for all flour usages. 


It is the choice of all because it can be depended upon for perfect results. 
NAPOLEON FLOUR is the flour of economy and worth. 


NAPOLEON FLOUR 


Can Generally Be Had At All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest 
Distributor mentioned below : 


J. ©. Smith & Wallace Company, Newark, N. J. 
Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. 
L. B. Risdon Milling Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Consumers Coal & Ice Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
Wm. T. Sherman, Red Bank, N. J. 
Lang & Co., New York City, N. Y. 
E. A. Torbert, New York City, N. Y. 
Martin Eymer, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Cc. M. & R. Tompkins, Elmira, N. Y. 
McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Hooven Mercantile Co., Reading, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Hilton, Gibson & Miller, Newburg, N. Y. 
Hudson Wholesale Grocery Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Wm. B. A. Jurgens, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthur Hill & Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Herkimer Mills, Herkimer, N. Y. 

Geo. B. Palmer, Fulton, N. Y. 

C. G. Meaker, Auburn, N. Y. 














Saratoga Milling & Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., New York City, N. Y. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Scranton, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Boomhower Grocery Co., Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Shenango Valley Flour & Produce Co., Sharon, Pa. 
R. H. McEwen Milling Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


The Hooven Mercantile Co., Sunbury, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Shenandoah, 


The Hooven Mercantile Co., Ashland, Pa. 
The Hooven Mercantile Co., Hazleton, Pa. 
J. 


Penn Flour Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Hoge & #cDowell Co., Washington, D. C. 
Great Western Flour & Feed Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Point Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
A. Brinkley & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. 
L. A. Wright & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Arthur Chapin Co., Bangor, Maine. 
Shanks, Phillips & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ragon Brothers, Evansville, Ind. 
Knoblock & Ginz Milling Co., South Bend, Ind. 
The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Coburn Bros., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
John Mueller, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The E. H. Frechtling Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Bedford & Jones, Lima, Ohio. 


J. M. Wyckoff, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Lebanon Grocery Co., Lebanon, Pa, 
Witman-Schwarz Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
H. C. Beerits & Sons, Somerset, Pa. 


Pa, 


S. Wagner Flour Co., Svringfield, Ohio. 
McLane, Swift & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Carpenter Cook Co., Menominee, Mich. 
D. Reik, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northern Grain Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Wilson Grocery Co., Peoria, Ill. 
M, Truby & Son, Joliet, Ill. 
Scudders-Gale-Wearen Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Burr Bros., Rockford, Ill. 
Cc. B. Munday & Co., Litchfield, Ill. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., Quincy, III. 
A. J. Umbreit, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Kellogg-Birge Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 
C, S. Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Valley Mercantile Co., Hamilton, Mont. 

















